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The Amur Frontier Question between China 
and Russia, 1850-1860° 


T.C. Lin 


I 


The Chinese overthrew the Mongol rule in 1368 and estab- 
lished the famous Ming Dynasty. In driving the Mongol 
hordes to the north of the Gobi Desert and west of the Buir 
Nor, the Ming Emperors succeeded in building for China a 
vast Northeastern Empire beyond the Great Wall. This new 
“Dominion of the Northeast” included not only the tradition- 
ally Chinese territory of Liao-tung but also the whole of the 
Extra-Liao region south of the Amur. Liao-tung was put under 
the control of the High Commandery of Liao-tung and incor- 
porated with Shan-tung Province. The Extra-Liao region, 
mainly a land of the Tungus, was divided into native “Guards” 
and “Posts” under the control of the High Commandery of 
Nurgan established at the mouth of the Amur. More than two 
hundred years had elapsed when one of the Tungus “Guards,” 
Chien-chou, revolted against the Ming rule (1616) and quickly 
made itself the de facto overlord of all the Extra-Liao tribes. 
Taking advantage of the political decadence of the Ming 
Government, this Tungus tribe of Chien-chou, later known as 
the Manchus, broke into Liao-tung in 1621 and entered Peking 
in 1644. And the Ch’ing Dynasty was thus established upon the ~ 


Dragon Throne.’ 


1 This article is mainly based on the materials as found in the Shih-ch’ao Tung-hua 
Lu, a semi-official history of the first ten Emperors of the Ch’ing Dynasty. This work is 
a compilation of Imperial Edicts and governmental documents, edited by Wang Hsien- 
ch’ien and published in 1899. Chapters 45 to 62 of the section on the Hsien-feng Era are 
here consulted. It is hoped that this paper, as a digest of the documents scattered in this 
authentic work, will contribute to a correct understanding of the question under discussion. 
2For a good summary of the Ming rule in the Amur region, see I. Inaba, History 
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Meantime, Russia was expanding rapidly toward the Pacific. 
Okhotsk, the first Russian foothold on the Pacific, was founded 
in 1638. Five years afterwards, the Russian authorities at 
Yakutsk started a series of explorations down the Amur. Be- 
tween 1652 and 1658, the Russian Cossacks went down the Amur 
three times and sailed up the Sungari, attacking and plunder- 
ing on the way. The first conflict between China and Russia 
ensued. In 1652, the Ch’ing Government ordered the expulsion 
of the Russians. In 1658, after a decisive naval battle at the 
confluence of the Sungari and the Amur, the Russians were 
expelled from these waters. In the same year, however, a party 
of Russian explorers from Yeniseisk succeeded in occupying 
Transbaikalia and founded Nerchinsk on the Shilka, the most 
convenient approach to the Amur and the Sungari valleys. 
Hardly had a dozen of years passed when the Russians reap- 
peared on the Amur. Albazin (Yaksa) was founded in 1669 and 
many other settlements followed.’ The Ch’ing Government 
lodged a protest with Nerchinsk in 1670 but was able to take as- 
sertive measures only after the suppression of the Three States’ 
Rebellion in South China in 1682. It is out of place to relate 
here the detailed campaigns personally planned by Emperor 
K’ang-hsi against the Russians and the consequent negotiation 
of the Nerchinsk Treaty in 1689. A comparative review of the 
respective programs for negotiation is, however, of a pertinent 
interest. It would seem that, despite the adventures of the 
Siberian authorities, Russia in those Pre-Peter days was as yet 
unmindful, if not unaware, of the strategic and economic im- 
portance of the Amur. From the instructions to its plenipoten- 
tiaries,* it is evident that Russia under Sophia’s Regency super- 
imposed on a dual rule of two boy-Tsars, was ready not only to 
give up all her territorial claims on the Amur, but even to go 
to the length of abandoning the right to trade on this great 


of the Development of Manchuria (Tokyo, 1915; in Japanese), 183-238. For the rise 
of the Manchus, see ibid., 373-470; Hsiao I-shan, General History of the Ch’ing Dynasty 
(Shanghai, 1917, in Chinese), 1, 1-46. ; 

8E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur (London, 1861), 9-45; Shuhsi Hsu, 
China and her Political Entity (New York, 1926), 46-49. 
4 Vladimir, Russia on the Pacific and the Siberian Railway (London, 1899), 160-162. 
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waterway. The Ch’ing Government on the other hand had a 

positive program, i.e., to make the Amur a Chinese stream 

par excellence, and to exclude the Russians from even navi- 
. gating it. A summary of its viewpoint is found in the memorial 
q submitted by Soertu, the head of the Chinese delegation, before 
departing from Peking: 


Nipuchu [Nerchinsk] now occupied by Russia is originally the pasturage 
of Our Mao-ming-an tribe. Yaksa [Albazin] is the old home of Pei-lerh, 
Our Dahuer [Daurian?] chieftain. Neither do these territories belong to 
the Russians, nor are they a neutral ground between two borders. The Hei- 
2 lung River is most strategically situated and should not be regarded with 


3 slight. If they descend it, they can reach the Sungari. From the Sungari, they 
. can reach the Nonni and the Kuerhan. Facing south, they can reach Oula 
4 [Kirin] and Ninguta and the land of the Sibos, the Khorchins, the Solons 

4 and the Dahuers. Turning back to the mouth of the Hei-lung River they can 
. ; reach the sea. Into the Hei-lung River flow the Angun [Argun], the Niu- 


mang [ Bureya] and the Ginchiri [Zeya]. Along both sides of these rivers are 





t Our protectorate peoples, the Orochons, the Giliaks, the Birars as well as the 
3 lands of the Hochen and the Feiyako. If We do not take possession of all of 
’ them, Our frontier people will never enjoy peace. It is our opinion that 
Nipuchu, Yaksa, the Hei-lung River, upper and lower, and all the rivers and 
€ rivulets flowing into it belong to Us, and none shall be abandoned to Russia.5 
: F The treaty as drawn up at Nerchinsk was not a complete 
e || execution of this program. The Argun River was to form the 
it. northwestern frontier, while the northern frontier was to follow 
|. the Kerbichi River to its source, thence eastward along the 
ot | crest of the Outer Khing-an Mountains to the sea. Aside from 
»- || the question of exact identification of the Kerbichi River and 
n- || delimitation of the Kerbichi-to-Argun boundary,’ the Treaty 
r- left behind two loop-holes. (1) Due to the lack of necessary 
on i geographical knowledge, the boundary from the Khing-an to 
x0 the Ud was to remain undefined until further settlement by 
at - letters or by envoys. (2) Due to a modification of the original 
see + «~Program by a subsequent instruction of Emperor K’ang-hsi 
sty |. in face of the Oelot Invasion, the Shilka (or at least the greater 
si j 5 So-fang Pei-sheng (1860), Introductory volume vu, 2. 


’ ®C. T. Hoo, Les Bases Conventionelles des Relations Modernes entre la Chine et la 


Russie (Paris, 1918), 15-30. 
162. 
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length of it) with Nerchinsk and its hinterland, Transbai- 
kalia, was assigned to Russia.‘ Nevertheless, the Treaty was a 
triumph for the Ch’ing Government. It preserved for China 
the Northeastern heritage of the Ming Dynasty. It excluded 
the Russians from the Amur. It restricted the border trade to 
those having passports. : 

While the conclusion of the Nerchinsk Treaty was an out- 
come of the military and diplomatic preparedness of the Ch’ing 
Government, the maintenance of the Treaty through a period 
of one hundred seventy years with all its textual variations and 
crude, inconclusive provisions was due more than anything else 
to the negligible part the Amur played in the national and 
international lives of the two countries. For Russia, the entire 
eighteenth century was essentially a period of consolidation of 
the nation as an active participant of the European polity, 
though casual discussions on the Amur did periodically come 
up. Meantime, China was absorbed in the conquest of Mon- 
golia, Jungaria, Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Indo-China. The Amur River in this period never engaged 
any serious attention in the political arena of either of these 
two Powers, and this was particularly so because Kiakta soon 
(1727) took the place of Nerchinsk as the center of the Sino- 
Russian trade. In the Treaty of Kiakta, 1727, the region be- 
tween the Khing-an and the Ud was still left undefined ; it was 
designated as a neutral territory not to be occupied by either 


country. 
IT 


Things took a swift turn both in Eastern Asia and in Europe 
with the approach of the nineteenth century. The year of the 
abdication of Emperor Ch’ien-lung (1795) marked the be- 
ginning of the internal decay side by side with the culmina- 
tion of the external supremacy of the Ch’ing Empire. The very 
next year saw the first crystallization of the popular Chinese 


7 Hsu, of. cit., 54; note that the project of using Transbaikalia as the base of operation 
for the conquest of the Amur was conceived during the reign of Catharine II; see Hoo, 
op. cit., 105-106. 
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anti-dynastic movement in the form of a formidable rebellion in 
the Northwest (Pai-lien Rebellion). When the Rebellion was 
suppressed in 1804, Europe had already passed from the period 
of the French Revolution into the era of Napoleon. Within a 
decade or two, the post-Napoleonic nationalism of the West 
was rapidly transformed through industrialism into modern 
imperialism, resulting in the advance of the Occident to the 
Orient and the translation of European politics into Welt- 
politik. The Opium War of 1840-1842 brought all forces to a 
head. The exposure of the utter corruption of the Ch’ing Em- 
pire; the outburst of fresh Chinese anti-dynastic movement in 
the form of the Taiping Rebellion; the advent of the European 
maritime powers to Eastern Asia; the awakening of Russia to 
her stakes in the Pacific — all these were the determining factors 
then moving across the Far Eastern horizon which eventually 
changed the nature and the form of international politics in the 
Orient in general and the status of the Amur Region in par- 
ticular. 

China’s hold on the Amur Region had never been a substan- 
tial affair. The Nerchinsk Treaty was first and last a mere 
diplomatic victory. It was not followed up by any positive 
measures of construction and consolidation either in the way of 
political organization or along the line of economic develop- 
ment. Toward the closing years of the seventeenth century, the 
Ch’ing Government inaugurated the policy of “general ex- 
clusion” of the Extra-Liao region against the Chinese, the 
Mongols and the Koreans as well as the Russians. This policy 
was motivated by three objectives: (1) To conserve the destiny 
of the Dynasty, as according to the superstitious teaching of 
Chinese geomancy, it was necessary to preserve the “surface 
features” of the native land of the Imperial House undisturbed 
by settlers. (2) The collection of ginseng and furs should be 
kept as monopolies of the Imperial Household. (3) The “horse- 
manship and archery” of the Manchu manhood should be 
protected from the “corrupting” influence of Chinese culture. 
As a result of this policy of exclusion, Chinese colonization 
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was deflected from the Extra-Liao region to Jehol. On the 
other hand, the failure of attempted Manchu colonization and 
the continuous exodus of the Manchus to intra-mural China 
left the Extra-Liao region a virtual vacuum.® 

Russia was coming back —to break into this vacuum. It is 
true that during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, St. 
Petersburg was still absorbed in European politics. But already 
almost every Governor-General of Eastern Siberia proposed 
some ways of conquering the Amur. In 1828, the Tsar ordered 
a study of the region. In 1830, a secret mission was sent.” It took, 
finally, the Opium War to spur the Russians on. 

For over a century and a half, Russia could rightly boast of 
having been the only European nation that had entered into 
international arrangements and carried on official trade rela- 
tions with the Chinese Empire. This privileged position was no 
more when England secured through a war and the consequent 
treaties the opening of five ports and the legal right for her 
merchants to trade. The disquieting effect of opening China 
to maritime trade on the trans-frontier trade at Kiakta and the 
increasing activity of the British navies in the Orient led Russia 
to see the necessity of quickly establishing a foothold on the 
Pacific.*° There was also the growing importance of Siberia 
which called for greater attention from St. Petersburg. The 
prominent members of the Russian aristocracy, who had been 
exiled to Siberia in consequence of the conspiracy in 1825, con- 
tributed much to the development of the country by attracting 
the attention of the higher classes. The increase of Russian 
settlements in Kamchatka, the fur trade of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company in Alaska, the frequent appearance of whalers 
in the Seas of Okhotsk and Behring necessitated a convenient 
line of communications with the eastern extremity of the Em- 
pire. The sole overland route to Kamchatka by way of Yakutsk 
up to Okhotsk was accessible to pack-animals only during a 


8 Inaba, op. cit., 543-616; Hsu, of. cit., 58-72. 
® Hoo, of. cit., 106-107. 
10 Vladimir, of. cit., 172, 176. 
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short period of the year. From Okhotsk on, the journey had to 
be prosecuted by sea.’ Thus, the only easy means of communi- 
cation between Transbaikalia and Kamchatka was the Amur. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, September 7, 1847, Tsar 
Nicholas held an interview with Count Nicholas Muraviev 


and appointed him Governor-General of Eastern Siberia. 


Russia was turning east, and Muraviev was instructed to make 
a special investigation on the Amur question. 

The traditional peace policy between Russia and China was, 
however, not to die away without a protest. It found a strong 
champion in the person of Count Nesselrode, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. An ardent Metternichian, Nesselrode be- 
longed to the ““‘Westerners’ School,” advocating concentration 
on the Black Sea and European politics and maintenance of 
friendship and good faith with the Celestial Empire. Mura- 
viev, on the other hand, was one of the “Easterners,” who de- 
tected the new significance of the Extreme East in the advanc- 
ing game of Weltpolitik. Between these two men, Russia was 
yet to waver. 1847 to 1854 was a period of hesitancy, a period 
of contradictions and dual policies, until finally the drift of 
events both in Europe and in China made Muraviev the hero 
of the day. 

In the very next year after his appointment, Muraviev sent 
Voganof from Ust Strelka (the junction of the Shilka and the 
Argun) down the Amur, but strangely enough, Voganof never 
returned.” Unsuccessful in hitting the Amur at its head, Mura- 
viev, in May, 1849, sent Captain Nevelskoi to explore the coast 
of the sea of Okhotsk and the mouth of the Amur. In thus 
approaching the Amur from its mouth by the sea route instead 
of the old routes from the Alden, the Olekma or the headwaters 
in Transbaikalia, Muraviev got the advantage of escaping for 
a time the notice of the Chinese military post at Aigun or the 
boundary inspectors on the Argun and the Kerbichi rivers. 

The Nevelskoi Expedition was in a way consistent with the 


11 Vladimir, of. cit., 169-170. 
12 Ravenstein, of. cit., 114. 
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resolution passed by the Giliak Committee held at St. Peters- 
burg in February, 1849, which declared its favor for a maritime 
expedition near the Amur but was opposed to an expedition on 
the Amur itself. The Russian Government officially was then 
not interested in acquiring the Amur which was recognized 
to belong to China, but only desired that the left bank of the 
mouth and the part of Saghalin facing the Amur should not be 
occupied by a third Power. The most the Committee proposed 
to do was to locate at some distance from the mouth of the Amur 
a convenient and advantageous point, which might eventually 
be occupied in case of necessity.” At the same time the Russian 
Government was quite honest about the boundary question. 
Another expedition under Lieutenant-Colonel Akhte was or- 
ganized to determine the line of the frontier left undefined by 
the treaties (i.e. in the neutral territory between the Khing-an 
and the Ud). Muraviev hurried to St. Petersburg to secure 
from the Tsar the suspension of this expedition.“* Meantime, 
Nevelskoi in his maritime exploration established a post called 
Nikolaiefsk at the mouth of the forbidden Amur (August 18, 
1850). Strong opposition rose from most of the responsible 
ministers, but Muraviev finally persuaded the Tsar to his side.” 

The Nerchinsk Treaty was thus definitely broken for the first 
time. The Russians commenced the actual occupation on the 
Amur. To avoid Chinese suspicion, the post was to assume the 
character of a factory belonging to the Russian-American 
Company. In the note sent to the Li-fang Yuan February 17, 
1851, the erection of the post was not specifically mentioned. 
It only announced that some foreign navies were making ap- 
pearance near the mouth of the Amur, and that Russia could 
not tolerate any foreign Power establishing itself there, and — 
inquired whether China would not consider it useful to join 
the Russian Government to defend the mouth of the river and 
the island opposite it against any encroachment by foreigners.”® 


13 Hoo, op. cit., 113-116. 

14 [bid., 116-118. 

15 Vladimir, of. ci#., 181-185. 

16 Hoo, of. cit., 122-123, text of the note in Choumakher L’ acquisition de Amour, 264. 
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In the summer of 1852, Muraviev founded posts in De Castries 


and Mariinsk, and occupied the Imperatorski Bay. In June, 
1853, he ordered the annexation of Saghalien under the name 
of the Russian-American Company. 

All these works of occupation were done without evoking a 
word of protest from the Chinese border authorities, who were 
apparently totally unaware of what had been going on. Inert 
as these border officers undoubtedly were, their attention had 
still to be turned elsewhere. The Taiping Rebellion, at bottom 
a Chinese re-action against the alien dynasty and foreign ag- 
gression, was inaugurated in 1850 in South China and, within 
two years, reached the central Yangtze, threatening to turn 
eastward. Toward the end of 1852, the troops of the Extra-Liao 
provinces were mobilized for Ho-nan and the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Mergen was ordered to muster the Hei-lung- 
chiang cavalry heading the same place (Ho-nan) to defend 
against the onslaughting rebels.” It was at this very time that 
Muraviev, having secured the Tsar’s sanction, was busily en- 
gaged in converting the Russian peasants registered at Ner- 
chinsk into Cossacks, with the foreboding remark that “if 
Russia became stronger in the East, she might even act as the ~ 
protector of China.” ** 

The Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs was as depreciative 
of Muraviev’s design as the Chinese were unaware of it. Turkey 
of the mid-century had become dominated by French and 
British influence. The discriminatory treatments the Turks 
gave to the Orthodox in favor of the Catholics led the Russian 
troops to seize Moldavia and Wallachia. Amidst the disturbing 
atmosphere of the Powers’ mediation at Vienna and the im- 
pending Russo-Turkish War, the St. Petersburg Government 
sent a note to the Li-fang Yuan, June 28, 1853,” stating: (1) 
that whereas China had set pillars on the boundary lines along 


the chains of mountains starting from the Kerbichi eastward 


11 Shih-ch’ao Tung-hua Lu, Hsien-feng, chap. 18, p. 40, 41. (Abbreviated in the fol- 
lowing as S.T.L.H. 18/40, 41). 
18 Viadimir, of. cit., 186-187. 
19 Hoo, of. cit., 140-143, text of the note in Choumakher, of. cit., 345. 
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as according to the treaties, Russia had not taken steps to do so; 
(2) that the two Powers should proceed to (a) set up by com- 
mon consent the boundary lines and (b) to enter into negotia- 
tions on the subject of the territories touching the sea which 
had been left undefined by the treaties; and (3) that the Chinese 
delegates were to come to Kiakta or Irkutsk to form a pre- 
liminary agreement with the Governor-General of Eastern 
Siberia. St. Petersburg had no intention as yet to deviate from 
the Nerchinsk Treaty. The Peking Government was ready to 
accept the invitation, and issued immediately an order to the 
Military Governor of Hei-lung-chiang to make an investiga- 
tion as to the old delimitation of the boundary along the moun- 
tains east of the Kerbichi, and the advisability of setting up 
boundary pillars in the regions adjacent to the sea.” The 
Peking Government was concerned that such a delimitation 
should not cause embarrassments to the Hochen and Feiyako 
inhabitants of the regions.“ The Li-fang Yuan was also re- 
minded by the Emperor of “the important bearings” of the 
issue and was instructed to “settle satisfactorily the matter in 
accordance with the former precedents.” 

As the water route to the sea shore was sealed up by the winter, 
the Military Governor of Hei-lung-chiang found it necessary 
to postpone the investigation till the following spring. Mean- 
time, Muraviev was not at all disposed to procure the negotia- 
tion on the basis of the above note of June 28, which amounted 
to a practical nullification of all his expeditionary works in 
the lower Amur region for the past few years. He delayed the 
conference with the Chinese delegates. And to free himself 
once for all from the persistent interference of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, he succeeded in January, 1854, in securing 
a permission from the Tsar to settle directly with the Peking 
Government all questions relating to the eastern border of 
Russia.” 

In Europe, the Crimean War had already started in No- 


20 §.T.L.H. 26/31. 
21 §.T.L.H. 30/ 53. 
22 Hoo, of. cit., 145-146. 
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vember, 1853. It involved from the beginning the Anglo- 
French forcible intervention. The possibility of naval attacks 
on Russia on any or all fronts plunged Muraviev into imme- 
diate, outright action. He had been preparing all these years 
for a “defence of Kamchatka through the Amur.” He was now 
to disregard everything ‘out of military necessity.” No longer 
cautiously lingering around the mouth of the river, he started 
in April, 1854, his first wholesale expedition down the entire 
length of it. At the same time he informed the Li-fang Yuan 
of the expedition and also of his newly acquired capacity for 
direct negotiation on the frontier questions. Starting from 
Irkutsk, he rounded Lake Baikal to Kiakta and thence to the 
Shilka. Then he passed the old ruined fortresses of Albazin, 
Aigun, the mouth of the Sungari, the Ussuri up to Mariinsk. 
From Mariinsk, he proceeded to De Castries and Imperatorski 
Bay. Then he sailed northward through the Gulf of Tartary 
to Nikolaiefsk and thence to Ayan, leaving that port in August 
for Irkutsk.” 

The moment was especially opportune for Muraviev. The 
years 1853-1854 saw the climax of the Manchu-Taiping strug- 
gle. The Taiping forces had captured Nanking and established 
their capital there. They were turning north to Ho-nan and 
south to Shanghai, and at one time even penetrated Chih-li, 
threatening the Imperial District around Peking. At the same 
time, the Nieh rebels were spreading fast in North An-hui. 
The morale of the border officers, like that of the Court, was 
at the lowest ebb. The Ussumutan garrison retreated without 
a struggle before the descending Russian forces. Neither did 
the military functionaries who were supposed to keep watch 
on the Sino-Russian borders attempt to stop or question the 
Russians. All of them were soon disgracefully punished for 
their negligence, but no forward step was taken other than 
ordering an inquiry after the Russian actions which “might 


28 Vladimir, of. cit., 206-211. Note also that after every preparation was made at the 
mouth of the Amur, Muraviev now took the historic route of descending upon the Amur 


by way of the Transbaikalian headwaters and the Shilka. Cf. the Soertu memorial 
quoted above, section 1. 
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involve motives other than fighting against England.” * At 
the beginning of 1855, when the Russians were forcing another 
passage through the Amur, the local Chinese authorities sought 
instructions from Peking. The following reply was given: 


Russia, in its communications with other nations, should of course take the 
outer sea route and cannot be permitted to go by way of Our inland regions. 
But during the fifth month of the year [1854] the vessels of the said country 
had been given passage. If We should block their return, they would have a 
pretext for raising further complications. Iko [the local authority] is hereby 
ordered to keep a constant inspection and watch. In case those vessels of the 
said country, which had lately made the passage, are to sail back along the 
Hei-lung river etc., they will be allowed to return without molestation, 
provided no disturbance is to be created in the regions they pass. If there 
should be more vessels coming down and they are not those which had made 
their passage, they should be told that the rivers of Our inland territory cannot 
permit free passage of foreign vessels and that they decidedly shall not run 
through the Hei-lung River so as to engender misunderstandings.”5 


III 


Muraviev’s heroic defense of Petropavlofsk against the 
Anglo-French navies in the autumn 1854, which “contrasted 
forcibly with the uniform misfortune attending the Russian 
armies in other military operations at home,” began to make 
the Far East attractive to the general Russian public. The 
defense of Kamchatka via the Amur proved to be practicable 
and necessary.” July, 1855, the Grand Duke Constantine wrote 
to Muraviev that the Tsar had recognized it indispensable for 
the development of Siberia “to assure to Russia the whole of 
the left bank of the Amur,” and to obtain the freedom of com- 
merce for the Russians in North China. Thus assured, Mura- 
viev made his second and larger expedition down the Amur, 
and requested the Chinese delegates to meet him at Mariinsk. 
The Peking government had not the least knowledge of the 
change of Russian diplomatic front, and was only too anxious 
to settle quickly the boundary question on the basis of the 


24 §.T.L.H., 36/1-2. 
25 Ibid., 43/15. 
26 Vladimir, of. cit., 211-226. 
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Russian invitation of 1853 in order to put a stop to the illegiti- 
mate expeditions of the Russians. The Chinese delegation was 
hastened forward to meet Muraviev ™ and the Mariinsk Con- 
ference was opened on September 21, 1855. Muraviev argued 
on the basis of a Russian map that the territory traversed by the 
Kerbichi and other rivers on the southern face of the Outer 
Khing-an belonged to Russia and demanded in addition: 


(1) The left bank of the Amur and the mouth to be given to Russian 


control. 
(2) The Russian buildings in Kotuentun to be retained. 
(3) The Feiyako people etc. to be removed. 


In reply, the Peking government sent instructions to the local 
authorities: * 


(1) That “the left bank of the Hei-lung and the Sung-hua River (i.e. 
the lower Amur) being definitely Chinese territory,” could not be ceded. 

(2) That the Russian buildings in Kotuentun, since they were said to 
be for defense against England, might be temporarily permitted for their 
shelter. 


(3) That the Feiyako people etc. having been long living in these regions 
decidedly could not be removed. 


When further information was acquired to the effect that the 
territory traversed by the Kerbichi and other rivers on the 
southern face of the Outer Khing-an also belonged to China, 
the Peking government instructed the local authorities to send 
a note to the Russian Senate that “the present delimitation of 
the boundary can only apply to the regions hithertofore not 
marked by boundary pillars.” * The conference broke up. The 
Russian government, however, notified the Li-fang Yuan on 
December 26, 1855, that Muraviev’s demands were based on 
the Tsar’s orders.” 


When the war in Europe was concluded by the Treaty of 


Paris, Muraviev ordered a third expedition down the Amur 


27 §.T.L.H., 50/13-14; 52/33. 

28 Ibid., 53/43. 

29 §.T.L.H., 54/46; see also Hoo, of. cit., 149-154. 
30 Hoo, of. cit., 154. 
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(May 1856). Rumors abounded among the Russians that the 
Chinese border authorities were making military moves to 
prevent any further navigation on the Amur.” The fact, how- 
ever, was: the Nieh Rebels in North China had become so 
alarming this time that the Peking government found it neces- 
sary to draw troops from the Extra-Liao provinces and Sui- 
yuan southward to Shan-tung and An-hui, etc.” By the be- 
ginning of 1857, the government had even to declare that there 
were no more forces in the Extra-Liao provinces available for 
this urgent call. Under the circumstances the local authorities 
had to rest content with a feeble protest that while they would 
not restrict the free movement of the Russian vessels pending 
further instructions from the Peking government, they ob- 
jected to the establishment of garrisons and storehouses on the 
left bank.* 

Toward the end of 1856, England and France, due to com- 
mercial and missionary complications in south China, were 
preparing an expedition against China. In February, 1857, 
Russia sent Count Putiatin as Envoy to China to: (1) secure 
whatever rights England and France might obtain from China, 
(2) settle the Amur question with the Peking government.” 
Through the Da Lama Buriat (?) at Peking, the Li-fang 
Yuan was informed of this Russian mission coming to the 
capital to “discuss some confidential affairs, in view of Eng- 
land’s sinister designs.” ** The very suggestion of a foreign 
mission to Peking was both a dread and an aversion to the 
Peking Court. The persistent refusal of the occidental envoys 
to conform to the age-long etiquette concerning the Imperial 
audience, if permitted to have its way, would eventually un- 
dermine the entire political and social ideas and practices of 
the Celestial Empire. To avert the embarrassment and other 
unwelcome complications, the Peking government with respect 


31 Vladimir, op. cit., 243, 237-240. 

82 §.7.L.H., 57/22; 59/43; 60/47. 

33 Vladimir, of. cit., 245; cf. S8.T.L.H., 60/53. 
34 Hoo, of. cit., 158. 

85 §.T.L.H., 69/7-8. 
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LIN: THE AMUR QUESTION BETWEEN CHINA AND RUSSIA 15 


to foreign affairs had come to adopt a persistent policy of direct 
dealings through the local authorities or written correspondence 
under the agency of the Li-fang Yuan. It was impossible to 
grant the Russian mission a direct interview at Peking while 
the English and the French were at this very moment denied 
the right. Putiatin was refused entry at Kiakta, as might have 
been expected, and was told that “China is only interested in 
following the former precedences and maintaining eternal 
peace” and that there was no conceivable emergency calling 
for such an extraordinary visit. At the same time, “the local 
Chinese authorities were instructed not to make any military 
measures of defense so as to complicate the situation.” ** So 
Putiatin descended the Amur and reached the Pei-ho by August 
5, 1857. He succeeded in sending this note to the Li-fang Yuan 
through the local officials. In reply, the Peking government | 
ascribed the failure of the Mariinsk Conference to Muraviev’s 
attempt at breaking the former conventions and made it clear 
that the only neutral territory undefined was the Ud region, 
for the delimitation of which a High Commissioner, Ishan, 
was sent to the Hei-lung-chiang border to meet the Russian 
delegates. “Any other demand is to be firmly refused.” * An- 
other protest was meantime despatched to the Russian Senate 
against the continued activities of the Russians in occupying 
the Amur region as well as their demands for removing the 
native inhabitants to the right bank of the river.** Ishan was 
also instructed to warn the border Russians against any further 
arbitrary acts. The Peking government still believed or had 
to believe that the St. Petersburg government would equitably 
settle the boundary and restrain the irresponsible actions of 
its local authorities.” But the Russians continued to construct 
houses and tents, concentrating now apparently on the left bank 
of the Amur between the historic Chinese garrison towns of 
Huma and Aigun. When the local Chinese protested, the 


86 Ibid, 
87 §.T.L.H., 70/16; 73/32; cf. Hoo, op. cit., 157. 
38 §.7.L.H., 73/31. 

39 §.T .L.A., 73/32; 74/ 36-37. 
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Russian officers retorted with the remark that they were carry- 
ing out the orders of Muraviey. Nothing could be done. The 
Peking government had only to order the local authorities to 
“keep a close watch over the Russians and cut off their supplies” 
till a satisfactory settlement upon the arrival of Putiatin.” 
Putiatin was never to meet Ishan at the Amur. He repaired 
from the Pei-ho to Nagasaki and thence to Shanghai. During 
the winter of 1857-1858 when the Anglo-French forces occu- 





pied Canton and proceeded to Shanghai for negotiations, Pu-- q 


tiatin, in a note attached to the American note addressed to the 
Board of Military Affairs, justified the Anglo-French action 
and insisted, with respect to the frontier question, (1) the left 
bank of the Amur to be Russia’s, (2) all the Manchu and 
Chinese inhabitants to be moved to the right bank, (3) the 
rivulets which flowed into the sea on the right bank of the lower 
Ussuri to be a Russian sea coast.** This last demand was in- 
tended to give Russia both banks of the lower Amur, foreshad- 
owing the subsequent extension to the entire Maritime Region. 
In addition, Putiatin suggested a delimitation of the western 
boundary at Ili. The Peking government would only take the 
Nerchinsk Treaty as the basis of negotiation: 


That the Kerbichi and the Khing-an Mountains constitute the boundaries 
between China and that country [Russia] is a settled agreement unmodified 
for a hundred and several scores of years. From their statement that the 
Khing-an Mountains do not end at the Eastern Sea [ Pacific Ocean] and 
hence do not fittingly constitute a boundary, it is evident that they know 
the existence of the boundary formerly established, but they desire to open 
a direct road to the Eastern Sea for the purpose of facilitating the passage 
of their men and vessels. It is decidedly impossible for us to reconcile our- 
selves and give consent to it. Furthermore, the left bank of the Hei-lung 
River has been the old home of the hunters of the Middle Kingdom. If it 
really had long belonged to that country [as it is argued] could it have been 
possible that after a hundred or more years’ absence of disputes, questions 
should begin to creep up today? It is proposed that they would bear the ex- 

40 §.T.L.H., 75/45. 

41 §.T.L.H., 78/14. Cf. above, Muraviev’s demands at the Mariinsk Conference. Cf. 


also Hsu, of. cit., 79, quoting Putiatin to the Chinese government, Hsien 8/1/25, Tiao 
Yao, Hsien 2/3; Edict, Hsien 8/2; Kuei chou, Chi Lin Tung Chih, 55/ tol. 
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penses involved in the removal [of the native inhabitants from the left bank]. 
This is only an obvious case where equitable reasons come short and pecuniary 
inducement is resorted to. Could it ever be rationally possible that a river 
valley of several thousand /i be bought over with money? The Governor 
General of Liang-chiang, Ho Kuei-ching, and others have already notified 
Putiatin of the impossibility of negotiating at Shanghai. In case he should 
repair back to the Hei-lung River as he has been told to, Ishan is hereby 
instructed to argue the reasons out with him and to be sure to hold scrupu- 
lously to the old agreements. As to the store-houses they constructed in places 
around the Ginchiri [Zeya], they are illegitimate from the start. Yet they 
argue that these places should be theirs because their men have already been 
there. Why then with reference to those Chinese colonists who have inhabited 
on the right [left?] bank for a much longer period, should they talk so easily 
about their removal? They offer also to define the boundary at Ili region. 
Since there is no clear knowledge as to the distance, we have only to decline 
in an amicable manner. They shall be made to know that their construction 
of houses and occupation of land at present are all violations to the established 
rules. It is in view of the long maintained peace and friendship between the 
two countries that we did not expel them. Argue with them on the basis of 
reason. Be sure to have them follow the former agreements in defining the 
boundary in the region around the Ud river, and then withdraw their settlers 
immediately from the river bank so that each country may keep within its 
own territory in perpetual peace and friendship.* 


Putiatin thought it impossible for Russia to get the left bank 
of the Amur through diplomatic means, and in a despatch 
from Hong-kong to St. Petersburg, December 29, proposed 
bombardment of the Pei-ho in order to secure the cession. 
Muraviev, then at St. Petersburg, opposed such forcible meas- 
ures and succeeded in persuading the Tsar to intrust him the 
full exclusive power to deal with the Amur question, while 
leaving the general commercial matters to Putiatin. There 
was something unsteady about the attitude of this Count and 
Admiral Putiatin toward the Amur question, he having swung 
from the position of an ardent supporter of the Nesselrodian 
policy to that of a sponsor of a Pei-ho bombardment. When 
discharged from the duty of negotiating for the Amur cession, 
Putiatin was able to play better the gentle role of a “mediator” 
between China on the one side and France and England on 


42 §.T.L.H., 78/14, the Imperial instruction to the Cabinet. 
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the other. About March, 1858, Putiatin followed the allied 
vessels to Shanghai and then to Tientsin. Together with the 
American Envoy, he offered good offices to the Peking gov- 
ernment for patching up the Anglo-French complications.“ 
While sending a letter and maps to Muraviev “ probably to 
inform the latter of the situation in intra-mural China * as 
well as to supply him with the necessary documents respecting 
the Amur region, Putiatin concentrated his effort in securing 
an equal right for the Russians to maritime trade which other 
Western Powers enjoyed since the Opium War. He was to 
play a delicate game between two camps. Now he courted the 
Peking government with the offer of munition supplies and 
military training officers. Now he threatened to enter Peking. 
Now he talked of the concerted action with the other Western 
delegates. Now he restrained the overt actions of the Allies. 
Finally when the Anglo-French forces took the Taku fort, 
he succeeded in concluding the Tientsin Treaty with Kuei- 
liang (June 13, 1858). This Treaty gave Russia among other 
things the right to trade in the seven seaports then granted to 
other Western Powers and a most-favored-nation clause to 
embrace whatever concessions China might later find itself 
compelled to offer to the foreigners. Putiatin did not forget 
to touch on the frontier question, for Article 9 stipulated that 
further delimitation of boundaries so far undefined was to be 
incorporated in the treaty. Putiatin had not yet the knowledge 
of the signing of another agreement by Muraviev and Ishan at 
Aigun some two weeks before. 

Three days (May 23, 1858) after the capture of the Taku 


fort (May 20, 1858) Muraviev commenced the Aigun Con- 7 


ference with Ishan, demanding: “* 


1. The boundary to be drawn starting from the juncture of the Shilka ‘ 


































and the Aigun, then following the Amur, ascending the Ussuri to its source, 3 


48 §.T.L.H., 78/16; 78/18; 78/20. 
44 §.7.L.H., 78/23. 


45 Putiatin had by this time held an interview at Tientsin with Da Lama Buriat (?) : 


and a Russian student from Peking. §.7.L.H., 78/22. 
46 Hoo, of. cit., 161. 
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joining the Tumen River at its source and following it to the sea. [In other 
words, approximately the present day boundary as fixed by the Treaty of 
Peking, 1860. ] 

2. Freedom of the Chinese and the Russians to navigate these rivers. 

3. Freedom of the inhabitants of those territories of changed sovereignty 
to emigrate within the period of one year. 

4. Freedom of commerce between the inhabitants on the banks of the 
Amur and the Ussuri. 


5. Revision of existing treaties. 


The Chinese delegates dismissed the fifth point as beyond their 
authorized power. As it was the Imperial instruction to discuss 
nothing but the boundary of the Ud region (as above cited), 
the elimination of the first point was also insisted on. When 
Muraviev justified his demand for the cession on the fact that 
Russia had taken defensive measures for the territories in- 
volved, while China had taken none, the Chinese delegates 
replied by enquiring if Russia would let China fortify the said 
territories.** Muraviev evaded the issue. When all arguments 
failed, he finally declared tc the Chinese delegates that he was 
convinced that he could no longer negotiate with them by 
pacific means and gave them time until the following day to 
“examine and accept these definite proposals.” “* Some im- 
portant modifications were made when the Agreement was 
signed May 28, 1858.*° 

According to the Chinese text of the Agreement, the part 
dealing with the boundary runs as follows: 


The left bank of the Hei-lung River [i.e. the Amur from the mouth of the 
Argun to the mouth of the Sungari] and the Sung-hua River [i.e. the lower 
Amur from the mouth of the Sungari to the sea] from [the point of] the 
Argun River to the sea mouth of the Sung-hua River [i.e. the lower Amur] 
shall be the territory of the Russian Empire; the right bank, following 
the stream to the Ussuri River shall be the territory of the great Ch’ing 
Empire, and that from the Ussuri River to the sea—as if it lies between 
clearly defined boundaries of the two countries — shall be under the joint 
control of the great Ch’ing and the Russian Empires. The navigation of 


47 Ibid., 168-169. 


48 Hoo, of. cit., 169. 
49 Tbid., 171-174. 
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the Hei-lung River, the Sung-hua River and the Ussuri River shall hereafter 
be reserved to the vessels of the Great Ch’ing and the Russian Empires and 
no vessels of other nationalities shall be permitted upon them. The Manchu 
inhabitants who settled on the left bank of the Hei-lung River, south of the 
Zeya River to the village of Hormoldzin, shall be permitted to reside in 
their villages in perpetuity and be under the control of the Manchu authori- © 
ties; and the Russians shall remain on terms of peace with them and desist |” 
from molesting them.5° 


In his memorial submitted after the Conference, Ishanhadthe | 
following to say: q 


All edicts I have received have enjoined upon me not to incite hostilities. 7 
During these years of activities on the river, the Russians have constructed | 
dwellings, stationed troops, and accumulated provisions and ammunition in : 
abundance. They have now further declared that in the summer they will 
despatch more men and officers to guard, as they say, against the English. Their 
heart is indeed unfathomable. On the other hand, the tide of rebellion in the 
interior has not subsided, and the men of Kirin and Hei-lung-chiang have not 
returned from service. Evidently it is not practical to appeal to arms.*! 


It will be noted that after the Anglo-French forces took the 
Taku fort, troops of the extra-mural provinces such as Kirin, 
Hei-lung-chiang, Chahar, and Sui-yuan, and the Mongolian 7 
hordes * were hurriedly called in to rescue the national capital 7 
in spite of the utter defenceless situation of the outlying terri- 
tories. On the same day when the Aigun Agreement was signed, 
an Imperial edict was issued investing Kuei-liang and Hua- | 





50 Hsu, of. cit., 78, translating from Chinese text in Tiao Yo, Hsien, 2/13; cf. French 
text in H. Cordier, L’Expedition de Chine de 1857-1858, 417. Cf. Hoo, op. cit., 171-174. i 
The exclusion of vessels other than Chinese and Russian from navigating the river ae 
was directed by Muraviev particularly against the possible inroad of the British. The | 
Manchus remaining on the left bank of the Amur were known in China as “the 64 | 
Settlements Ezst of the River” whose more than 7000 inhabitants were tragically drowned 
by the Russian troops during the Boxer Affair in 1900. The Soviet Government promised 
to return this territory as well.as the Triangular Delta at the juncture of the Amur and 7 
the Sungari, but the promise has not yet been fulfilled. Note also that at the time of ~ 
Emperor K’ang-hsi the Hei-lung River seems to have been the equivalent of the Amur; 4 
but in the latter period, the Hei-lung River seems to have been used for the Upper _ 
Amur down to the point where the Sungari joins in, while the Amur from that point ~ 
on to the sea together with the Sungari was called the Sung-hua River. 

51 Hsu, of. cit., 77 quoting Ishan’s memorial in Chi Lin Tung Chih, 55/12. 

52 §.T .L.H., 79/27; 79/29; 79/31. 
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shana with full powers to submit to the conditions imposed on — 
China and to negotiate the several treaties of Tientsin.™ 

There has been much dispute about the interpretation and 
the validity of the Aigun Agreement. From the Chinese text 
quoted above, the territory to be held in common by China and 
Russia refers only to the right bank of the Amur from the mouth 
of the Ussuri to the sea, and not to the Trans-Ussuri territory 
[i.e. the later Maritime Province of Russia] as the Russian text 
seems to imply. Whatever it might be, the Ch’ing Emperor 
did not ratify the Aigun Agreement in toto.” On receiving 
Ishan’s report on the result of the Aigun Conference, an Imper- 
ial notification was issued, sanctioning the cession of the vacant 
regions [i.e. regions not occupied or inhabited by Chinese 
subjects] left of the Hei-lung River [i.e. the Amur from the 
mouth of the Argun to the mouth of the Sungari | and the con- 
cession of navigation rights on that river as “a measure of 
exigency” in spite of the previous instructions for strict ad- 
herence to the former treaties. But the notification went on 
saying: *° 


As to the boundaries of the Sungari, the Ussuri and the Sui-fen several rivers, 
they belong to the province of Kirin. Ishan cannot judge from afar what 
their distance from the Khing-an Mountains would be. Ching-ch’un [ Mili- 
tary Governor of Kirin] is hereby ordered to immediately make a clear 
investigation. If they were vacant regions, they might be disposed of in the 
same manner as the Hei-lung River. If, however, there had already been 
inhabitants there, any occupation by the foreigners would mean hindrance 
to both the garrison troops [farming soldiers] and the agricultural works 
of our country. Ching-ch’un shall in this case clearly inform Ishan to refute 


on the basis of reason and not to give consent so as to lead to complications 
in the future. 


In other words, while mistaking, perhaps, these rivers as close 
to the Russian border, the Peking government had the caution 


to order an investigation before adopting any definite attitude. 


58 H. B. Morse, International Relations of the Chinese Empire (London, 1910), 1, 477. 
54 See Hsu, of. cit., 80-81. 

55 Cf. Hoo, of. cit., 174-181. 

56 §.T.L.H., 80/ 33-34. 
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Meantime, (August 1858) the Russians were reported to have 
forced their way down the mouth of the Hei-ho (near Aigun) 
attempting to ascend the Sungari westward. At the same time 
they constructed forts at the Tuliehmi Hills on the right bank 
of the Ussuri and proceeded to build houses and roads along 
both banks of the Ussuri up to the Mang-niu River. The Kirin 
authorities were instructed “to resist vigorously.” ™ 


IV 


The Peking Government was aroused to the utter importance 
of the issue when definite information was secured regarding 
the location and the nature of the Ussuri and the Sui-fen re- 
gions. A firmer and more positive policy immediately followed. 


From the Sui-fen to San-hsing, the territory extends to more than a thousand 
li without any point in touch with the Russian soil. The Ussuri, with more 
than 1400 /i between its northern extremity and its southern, is very distant 
from the Khing-an Mountains and is also not contiguous to Russia. These 
two regions [the Ussuri and the Sui-fen] are not only far away from the 
boundaries originally fixed, but also close to such places as San-hsing and 
Ninguta, thrusting far inland! °° 


If the Russians “indulged themselves in encroachment” in 
spite of the granting of seaport trade and cession of the left 
bank of the Hei-lung River, the local authorities “shall inform 
the Throne and the Li-fang Yuan will thereby protest to the 
Senate of that country.” Moreover these were the lands of 
ginseng and sables; the Throne could not tolerate any encroach- 
ment upon them.” This strong attitude was taken in spite of 
the fact that during the latter part of 1858, the Taiping army 
made a fresh eruption from Nanking, captured several cities 
along the Yangtze and advanced as far north as An-ch’ing. 
All the while Muraviev had been carrying on a policy of si- 
multaneous occupation and negotiation. Men were sent down to 
Lake Khanka to survey the boundary lines along the Sui-fen 


57 §.T.L.H., 81/ 45-46. 
58 §.T .L.H., 84/29. 

59 Ibid. 

60 Tbid., 86/51. 
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and the Ussuri. When failing in stopping these Russians, 
Deputy Commissioner Jilaminga [a Manchu] committed a 
diplomatic blunder by proposing to postpone the survey to the 
following spring (1859).” Jilaminga was deposed, though he 
was still kept on duty.” Ishan was further warned to take - 
particular care regarding the questions “which relate to Our 
territory and hence have special importance.” * In view of 
the fact that the left bank of the Hei-lung River had been 
ceded, it was considered impracticable to prevent the Russians 
from extending their navigation from the Hei-lung to the 
Sung-hua leading to the sea. But with respect to the Sui-fen 
and the Ussuri and San-hsing which “belong to the province 
of Kirin and are not included in the foresaid cession,’ any 
arbitrary navigation of Russian vessels was to be strictly for- 
bidden. Special Commissioners were despatched to keep strict 
watch at the juncture of the Hei-lung and the Sung-hua to 
prevent entry of any advancing Russian vessels. Other military 
functionaries were also ordered to take preventive measures 
at the mouths of the Hei-ho and the Mang-nui, etc. At the 
same time negotiations were to be carried on to the same effect. 
As the frontier dispute had been shifted to the Kirin front, it 
was instructed that henceforth questions concerning Kirin 
should be handled by the Kirin authorities.” 

When around June, 1859, Muraviev forced his way with 
warships to the Ussuri and the Sui-fen and insisted also on 
carrying trade at San-hsing, Kirin, and Alochukeh etc., the 
Peking government began to make a decisive move. Jilaminga 
was put into a cangue to be demonstrated as a public criminal 
around the Ussuri region. Ishan was put on probation and in 
September, 1859, was displaced by Tepuchin.™ The provision 
in the Ishan Agreement (Aigun Treaty) for common control 
on the Ussuri which had never received the Imperial sanction 


61 Tbid., 84/29; 85/39; 85/43. 
62 §.T.L.H., 85/39; 85/43. 

83 Thid., 85/46. 

84 Ibid., 86/50; 86/53. 

65 Ibid. 

86 §.7.L.H., 86/53; 88/11. 
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was to be disavowed on the ground that Ishan, being Military 
Governor of Hei-lung-chiang, had no authority to make agree- 
ment regarding the Kirin territory. Trade at Kirin (the city), 
and San-hsing, etc., was to be prohibited as it had not been given 
consent to even in the Ishan Agreement.” 

Tepuchin in cooperation with Ching-ch’un began taking 
forward steps in military preparations aside from mere diplo- 
matic protests. A thousand and five hundred soldiers were re- 
cruited and trained in Kirin.® No more troaps were to be drawn 
from Kirin and Hei-lung-chiang for use elsewhere.” The 
ranches around the Sui-fen and the Ussuri, hitherto a for- 
bidden land, were now opened. “Men are enlisted to go there 
for defense and are permitted to make their own living. With 
the extensive land and thick forests of the region, it is profitable 
to fish or to hunt, to cut the trees or to collect the ginseng. Grains 
may also be raised next spring [1860] to supply the soldiers. By 
thus gathering men power to strengthen gradually our prestige, 
we may resist the external aggression without resorting to 
force.” * Owing to the attempt of the Russians to plunder the 
grain stores of Hei-lung-chiang City (toward the end of 1859) 
280 soldiers supported by the locality were drilled under the 
direction of the government and 500 men from Mergen and 
Puteha were incorporated. Steps were taken to establish nec- 
essary connections between the government forces and the 
bannermen and popular volunteer groups.” Along the north- 
western frontier (along the Argun and in Bagar) the Five 
Hordes of the Orochon hunters were organized and more 
kaluns (garrisons) were added at the beginning of 1860.” 

In spite of these attempts at organized defense, the relative 
military inferiority of the Chinese remained materially un- 
altered. Having in view not only the Chinese but also the Eng- 


87 [bid., 86/53. 
68 [bid., 88/11. 
69 Jbid., 87/5; 89/28; 90/42. 
70 [bid., 88/19. 
71 §.T.L.H., 89/30. 
72 Ibid., 90/ 50. 
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lish as the potential enemy, Muraviev had spared no effort in 
his military preparations. Five years had elapsed since his 
heroic defense of Petropavlofsk. His forces had substantially 
increased. By the report in June, 1859, that another expedition 
consisting of eighty large and small vessels with several hun- 
dred Russian officers, men and women and many guns, was 
speeding down the Hei-lung River,” one may gain an idea of 
the magnitude of Muraviev’s activities. It was estimated that 
there were then more than fifty Russian settlements (tun) on 
the left bank of the Hei-lung River and several in the region 
from the mouth of the Hei-ho to the Eastern Sea.“ The attempt 
of the Russians to “trade” at San-hsing was thwarted,” but 
their navigation up the Ussuri was irresistible. They con- 
structed buildings, tilled the land along the river and proceeded 
to open roads at the Sui-fen.”* The Chinese garrison at the Ulu- 
sumotan on the left bank of the Amur was destroyed by the 
Russians in the winter of 1859. The Chinese authorities under- 
took to build a new one only to see it demolished once more. 
‘There are no settled bannermen in the region. It is impossible 
to cope with them [the Russians] unless a large force is or- 
ganized.” The garrison was “temporarily” moved to the right 
bank.” 

While the tension was maintained at the Manchurian border, 
Russian diplomacy had been developing within the Great Wall. 
In June, 1859, General Ignatiev came via Kiakta to Peking to 
exchange the Treaty of Tientsin. He was to do something more: 


| tosecure from the Peking government the cession of the terri- 


tory between the Ussuri and the sea and to obtain other addi- 
tional advantages, commercial and otherwise.” His first encoun- 


' ter was unsuccessful. He was refused all his demands and was 


78 Tbid., 87/1. 
74 Ibid., 89/30. 
75 Ibid., 88/13. Thus the Sungari basin preserved for China since the naval battle of 


1658 was saved, for the attempt of the Russians to trade at San-hsing, etc., might indicate 
their design on this region. 


16 Tbid., 87/2; 88/13. 
1 $.T.LH., 89/36; 89/37. 
78 Hoo, of. cit., 244. 
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flatly told that the Aigun Agreement was invalid.” But circum- 
stances soon developed inevitably to his favor. The English and 
the French Envoys insisted on exchanging the Tientsin Trea- 
ties by going to Peking through Taku rather than following 
(as the American Envoy did) the route assigned by the Peking 
government, and attempted to force their way through Taku. 
Failing in that they retired to Shanghai waiting for the instruc- 
tions of their respective governments.” In June of the following 
year (1860) the Allied governments declared that a state of 
war with China existed. They captured Taku and then Tientsin 
in August, and occupied Peking in October. The Peking Court 
fled to Jehol. The Allies found no responsible person to deal 
with. Meantime the Taiping rebels, after passing their most 
depressive year in 1859, broke the Nanking siege and reoccu- 
pied the rich cities of Kiang-su and Che-kiang. There were 
rumors that the Allies would set up a Taiping Dynasty in place 
of the Manchu, but no definite steps were taken. Ignatiev came 
forth as the man of the hour. He was to be the sole mediator 
between the frightened Court and the equally perplexed Allies. 
While the Allied forces gave vent to their vandalism by bom- 
barding the priceless Summer Palace of Yuan-ming Yuan, 
Ignatiev concluded a convention with Prince Kung on No- 
vember 14.°* Among other things, the Trans-Ussuri region was 
definitely ceded to Russia.” 

In his memorial in favor of the cession, Prince Kung had the 
following to say: * 


England and France have come at the instigation of that country [Russia]. 
As long as she plays the part of the devil there is no hope of English evacua- 
tion [of Peking]. This deeply exercises our thoughts. 


To sum up this short study of the Amur frontier question 
between China and Russia, we may say: (1) The Nerchinsk 


19 Ibid., 253-255. 

80 Morse, of. cit., 1, 571-587. 

81 Morse, op. cit., 589-617; Hoo, of. cit., 262-312. 

82 For the subsequent delimitations of the boundary, see Hsu, of. cit., 83-84. 
83 Hsu, of. cit., 82. 
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Treaty preserved the entire course of the Amur to China. The 
Ud region to the north of the mouth of the Amur was the only 
region left undefined by the Nerchinsk Treaty but was made 
a neutral territory in the Kiakta Treaty of 1727. Such were 
the understandings of Russia as well as China until after the 
Crimean War. (2) Although Muraviev’s determination to 
occupy the left bank of the Amur seemed irresistible, it was 
the Anglo-French invasion in North China coupled with the 
internal rebellions of the Taiping and the Nieh that gave him 
a chance to secure the Ishan Agreement (the Aigun Treaty, 
later on so-called). Whatever might be the terms of this Agree- 
ment, the Peking government gave its confirmation only to (a) 
the cession of the vacant (the yet unsettled) regions left of the 
Amur from the mouth of the Argun to that of the Sungari; (b) 
the navigation of the Russian vessels on the same water and, by 
inference, out to sea. (3) The Russians soon extended their 
aggression to the Trans-Ussuri region. The Chinese govern- 
ment began preparing for active resistance; it did not show the 
least inclination to give up this territory without struggle, until 
the Anglo-French forces served the cause of Russia for a second 
time by their capture of Peking. 
T. C. LIN 
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The Interest of William McKendree Gwin in 
the Purchase of Alaska, 1854-1861 


Hallie M. McPherson 


The acquisition by the United States of rich western lands 
in the nineteenth century gave a new stimulus to the desire 
for a controlling share in Pacific trade. And the fear of Euro- 
pean intrusion into the waters adjoining America furnished 
a substantial basis for the arguments of national expansionists. 
With the increasing political and economic strength of the 
nation, the commercial ascendancy of England, and a changing 
foreign policy of Russia, a new opportunity for territorial 
growth was opened to the United States between 1850 and 
1860. Of prime importance was the new Russian policy: for 
the story of Russian activities in the Far East at this period 
and that of Russo-American friendliness afford the historical 
setting for the negotiations which led to the purchase of Alaska. 

In order to understand the desire of Russia to relinquish 
her position in America, it is necessary to investigate the history 
of her eastward movement towards the Pacific.’ The loss of 
the valley of the Amur River by the Treaty of Nerchinsk in 
1689 deprived Russia of access to the sea. This catastrophe 
was deplored by the statesmen of that era and secret plans were 
laid for the recovery of the Amur. It is probable that the re- 
trieval of the great loss figured prominently in the motives 


1 Robert J. Kerner, “Russian Expansion to America: Its Bibliographical Foundations,” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxv (1931), 111. Professor Kerner 
in a broad interpretation of the entire Russian eastward movement shows conclusively 
that the key to the expansion of Russia into America and the later withdrawal therefrom 
is to be found in the loss of the Amur Valley in 1689 and its re-acquisition between 
1854 and 1860. 

[The reader’s attention is also called to the preceding article in the present issue 
of The Pacific Historical Review (pp. 1-27) in which T. C. Lin discusses the history 
of the Amur frontier. - THe Eprror.] 
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which prompted the launching of the Bering explorations by 
Peter the Great and his successors. Certainly it is true that upon 
the establishment of Russian control at the mouth of the Amur 
in 1860 withdrawal from Alaska seemed expedient.” 

In accordance with the plan for the economic penetration 
of the Far East, Baranov—the first governor of Russian 
America — planned in the early nineteenth century a land and 
sea empire for Russia in the North Pacific based upon four 
points: Okhotsk, Sitka, Fort Ross, and the most northern of 
the Sandwich Islands. At this time Russian America was a 
significant factor in the scheme for the control of the fur trade 
and the security of the land route from Okhotsk to Kiakhta, 
the Chinese mart. Hence, actuated by the hope of supplying 
a basis of food-supply for Alaska and Eastern Siberia, Fort 
Ross was established in 1812 on the coast of California. But 
the limited area of land acquired failed to meet the needs, 
and the sale of the fort in 1841 undermined the Russian control 
of Alaska.° 

With the opening of the ports in southern China to English 
trade in 1842, the Russian economic interests in the Far East 
were imperiled. This menace to Russian commerce created 
the fear that England might extend her domination to the 
market of northern China. To avert this disaster Count 


Muraviev-Amurskii, the governor-general of. Eastern Siberia, 


inaugurated a program for the establishment of Russian com- 
mercial supremacy in the Far East and thereby laid the foun- 
dation of the future foreign policy of Russia in that area.‘ 

By 1853 this great statesman had formulated his policy; 
he sought to effect his plan by preparing for the withdrawal 
of Russia from America and the reconsolidation of her forces 
in eastern Asia. His report to the Tsar in March of that year 
Stated : 


The ultimate rule of the United States over the whole of North America 


2 Ibid., 111-114. 


3 Ibid., 114-116. 
4 Ibid., 116. 
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is so natural . . . that we must ourselves sooner or later recede — but we 
must recede peacefully, in return for which we might receive other advan- 
tages from the Americans. Due to the present amazing development of 
railroads, the United States will soon spread over all North America. We 
must face the fact that we will have to cede our North American posses- 
sions to them.® 


The new foreign policy of the governor included the en- 
couragement of friendly relations with the United States as 
a safeguard against English encroachments in China. The hope 
for success was heightened by the anticipation of a conflict in 
Anglo-American commercial ambitions. With these ideas in 
mind Muraviev explained to the Tsar: 


This state of affairs may still be improved by a close alliance between the 
United States and our country. England will, of course, exert all her 
powers to prevent this; her agents everywhere, and with all means at their 
command, are now attempting to estrange the United States from us. . . 
But, if on the one hand there is prepared under the above mentioned condi- 
tions a firm and suitable basis of power for our Russian-American Company 
on our western shores of the Pacific, in the place of the North American 
shore, and on the other hand our power expands quickly and firmly on the 
western shores of the Pacific belonging to us, it will be necessary for us to 
decide to transfer the Russian-American Company to the island of Sakhalin, 
from which trade might be carried on directly with Japan and Korea.® 


The Crimean War afforded the governor-general an op- 
portunity of launching an expedition down the Amur River 
and by 1860 Russia was firmly established upon the Pacific.’ 
It was now the opportune time to cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States as a counter-move against French and 
English aggressions in the Far East. 


5B. V. Struve, Vospominaniia o Sibiri 1848-1854 (St. Petersburg, 1889) 155. This 
work is a memoir of Muraviev’s private secretary and contains documents relating 
to the Russian policy in Eastern Siberia. I am indebted to Professor Robert J. Kerner 
for the translation of the passages from Struve’s work. Extracts from the report of 
1853 have been translated also by J. W. Stanton, in The Foundations of Russian Foreign 
Policy in the Far East, 1847-1875, 471. (ms., Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, 
1932). 

6B. V. Struve, Vospominaniia o Sibiri 1848-1854, 155-156. 

7 Kerner, “Russian Expansion to America. . .,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, xxv (1931), 116. 
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Under these circumstances semi-official negotiations were 
begun in Washington for the acquisition of Alaska. In a non- 
official capacity William McKendree Gwin, United States 
Senator from California, played an important rdle. True it 
is that he failed to effect the purchase, but with accuracy he 
may be called the advance agent of that transaction and one, 
if not the first, of the early negotiators. 

Gwin had conceived the idea of a world empire of which 
the United States should become the center. His plan embraced 
the linking of the Atlantic and the Pacific across Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec; the cementing of the Union and 
the expansion of its wealth through the channels of the over- 
land mail routes, the transcontinental railroad, and the tele- 
graph; the use of the islands of the Pacific as a base of expansion 
in all directions; and the encouragement of friendly relations 
with Russia for the opening to the United States of the new 
field of commercial enterprise in the Far East. And he visu- 
alized a period “not far distant” when Sonora and Lower 
California would be included within the boundary of the 
Union; for these lands, so he believed, were destined to become 
the entrepot for the Pacific states of the Americas, Asia, and 
the islands of the Polynesian group.*® 

Rivalry between the United States and Great Britain was 
an impetus to Gwin’s plans for the commercial supremacy of 
his nation. By 1854 he regarded the race for land and sea 
ascendancy to be one between these two countries. In anxiety 
he urged upon the Senate speed in plans for the construction 
of the Pacific railroad before the British schemes for a trans- 
continental railway from Halifax to the western coast should 
establish the supremacy of the great rival.’ It was fear of the 
British that increased his zeal for trade in the North Pacific. 
His efforts secured the appropriation which financed the expe- 
dition of Cadwalader Ringgold for the survey of the waters 
of Bering Strait and the North Pacific Ocean.*”® 


8 Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess., 882. 
9 Ibid., 88x. 


10 Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 1 sess., 2452. 
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Thus similar interests and mutual fears led to the develop- 
ment of a friendly intercourse between the United States 
Senator from California and Baron Stoeckl, the Russian 
minister in Washington. Each became an ardent advocate of 
a Russo-American entente in opposition to the increasing 
British imperialism upon the Pacific.” 

Conversations with Stoeckl acquainted Gwin with the work 
of Count Muraviev-Amurskii in eastern Asia.” A more de- 
tailed knowledge of the Russian program in the East was 
gained from the reports of Perry McDonough Collins, com- 
mercial agent of the United States for the Amur River. The 
enthusiastic Collins told of the friendly feeling of Russia 
towards the United States and of the invitation from Muraviev 
for commercial intercourse. Statesmen, merchants, and agri- 
culturists, he announced, were “looking to the rising sun for 
steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs.” * 

Accordingly, the encouragement of friendly relations with 
Russia became the basis of Gwin’s Pacific policy. Upon this 
friendship was dependent, he believed, the security of trade 
in the Orient and the establishment of the commercial empire 
of the United States. ‘Upon our intercourse with these regions 
hinges our greatness as a people,” said he in 1860. “Our great 
market must be the nations of Asia. . . We must look to the 
hundreds of millions of people who inhabit China and Japan, 
and to the hosts Russia will soon have planted in her possessions 
on the Amoor River, for a market of our surplus products 
which will give us control of the commerce and the exchanges 
of the world.” * 

Gwin’s interest in Alaska was a mere phase of this large 
plan for acommercial empire. It may be that Robert J. Walker 
preceded him in suggestions for the annexation of the territory. 


11 Speech of Gwin at Stockton, August 29, 1860, San Francisco Herald, August 31, 1860. 

12 Ibid. 

18 Perry McDonough Collins, Overland Explorations in Siberia, Northern Asia, and 
the great Amoor River Country (New York, 1864); House Executive Documents, 35 
Cong., 1 sess., no. 98. 

14Speech of Gwin at Stockton, August 29, 1860, San Francisco Herald, August 
31, 1860. 
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Walker, in 1868, stated that he had been the advocate of the 
acquisition of Alaska since March 3, 1845. He claimed to have 
urged upon President Polk this annexation.” It is probable 
that Walker and Gwin had discussed the subject, for they had 
been closely associated both in private and public life from 
1833 to 1850. 

Apparently the initial step towards negotiations was made 
in 1854. In his “Memoirs” Gwin states that Baron Stoeckl, 
during the Crimean War, requested him to act as his inter- 
mediary with the government of the United States in opening 
negotiations for the sale of Russian America. According to 
this statement, Stoeck! offered the payment of $5,000,000, which 
President Pierce would have accepted but for the opposition 
of Secretary of State Marcy. Gwin describes a stormy inter- 
view between Pierce and Marcy, in which the Secretary threat- 
ened to leave the cabinet if the proposal were accepted. “Mr. 
Pierce,” explains Gwin, “was not firm in his position in regard 
to this, or any other measure where there was difference of 
opinion in his cabinet.” *° No official evidence has been found 
to support this story, but the New York Herald, April 29, 1867, 
states that the Russian government, through Baron Stoeckl, 
formally proposed in the summer of 1854 the sale of the whole 
of Russian America to the United States; and that President 
Pierce declined the offer for reasons never made public.” 

It is true that Stoeckl sought Gwin’s counsel in 1854. In 
order to protect the Russian American colonies from seizure 
by the British during the Crimean War, the agent of the Russian 
American Company devised a fictitious sale of Alaska to a 
San Francisco concern—the American Russian Commercial 
Company. The contract, with blank spaces for the insertion 
of the date of the sale and the purchase price, was sent to Stoeckl 
January 30, 1854. The minister conferred with Marcy and 


Gwin as to the advisability of giving publicity to the false 


15 House Reports of Committees, 40 Cong., 3 sess., no. 35, 12. 

16 Gwin, Memoirs on the History of the United States, Mexico and California, 262- 
263. Ms. dictated by William M. Gwin for H. H. Bancroft, 1878 (Bancroft Library). 

1” House Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 sess., no. 177, 46. 
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transaction. Both men believed that England would readily 
discover the ruse.** 

Meanwhile rumors of Russia’s eagerness to sell Alaska were 
being circulated. The press announced the arrival of Dr. 
Cotman, an American who had lived several months in St. 
Petersburg, as the authorized representative of the Tsar for 
the negotiation of the sale of Russian America to the United 
States.” These reports alarmed England. It was the belief of 
Stoeckl that England, to prevent this sale, approved the neu- 
trality agreement made between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Russian American Company during the Crimean War. 
“T received this information,” wrote he to his home govern- 
ment, “from Mr. Marcy who, at that time, was Secretary of 
State. He assured me that during the entire time of the war 
in the East, the English legation in Washington was on the 
alert to know whether there were really any question of the 
sale of our colonies to America.” ” 

The rumor of Russia’s plan to sell Alaska led Gwin to 
inform Stoeckl] that the United States would pay a handsome 
price for the territory. It is evident that the minister wished 
to arrange for the transaction. With the advance of American 
settlements toward the Northwest his alarm for the safety of 
the Russian possessions increased. He also feared that the re- 
tention of the territory would endanger the peaceful relations 
with the United States. During a visit to St. Petersburg in 
1858 and 1859, Stoeckl discussed the Alaskan question with 
Prince Gorchakov, the foreign secretary. The Prince agreed 
to give serious consideration to the next suggestion of pur- 
chase made by the United States.” 

Toward the latter patt of 1859 the initiative came from 


18 Frank A. Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” American Historical Review, xxv 
(New York, 1920), 411. 

19 Alta California, August 31, 1854; September 11, 1854, “Extract from the Baltimore 
American.” 

20 Stoeckl to Gorchakov, 23 December, 1859/4 January, 1860, Central Archives, 
Moscow, Foreign Affairs, vol. 49. This letter is published in the present issue of the 
Pacific Historical Review under “Documents.” 

21 Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” American Historical Review, xxv, 412-418. 
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Gwin, who suggested the sum of $5,000,000 for the purchase 
of the Russian American colonies and inquired whether the 
Russian government would consider the sale. He gave Stoeckl 
a detailed account of the natural resources of the territory, 
emphasizing the fact that the remoteness of Russia made ex- 
ploitation impossible, while the nearness of the United States 
enabled a much greater development. Also he explained that 
the President, to whom he had communicated his idea, was 
inclined to adopt the plan. At this time Stoeckl gave no definite 
reply, but — promising to confer with his government -— cau- 
tioned Gwin to avoid all publicity on the subject and to observe 
strict secrecy.” 

After a consultation with Buchanan, Gwin reported that the 
President preferred giving the question a non-official character. 
Therefore no communications were sent by the Secretary of 
State, but Gwin — acting under instructions from the Presi- 
dent — requested that the Russian minister submit the subject 
to the government of the United States in the form of a “mere 
idea.” * 

Though Stoeckl discussed the matter with Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Appleton, he observed the informality of the 
proceedings by avoiding interviews with Buchanan and Cass. 
To Gorchakov he wrote, “I have asked Mr. Appleton to make 
known to me, in a most precise and direct manner, the opinion 
of the President concerning the acquisition of our colonies.” ™ 

The response of Appleton accorded with the statement of 
Gwin -— that the President considered the acquisition of these 
colonies highly profitable to the states upon the Pacific, and — 
though interested in this project — he wished the matter kept 
secret from Secretary Cass until the Russian government should 
give assurance of its desire to sell. 

Stoeckl informed both Gwin and Appleton that the initial 
step in the official negotiations should come from the United 
States, as it’was that government which had conceived the 


22 Stoeckl to Gorchakov, 23 December, 1859/4 January, 1860. See note 20. 
23 Ibid. 


24 Ibid. 
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idea of the project. Nevertheless, he proceeded to press the 
sale upon his government.” 

The letter of Stoeckl to Gorchakov relating the story of 
these preliminary negotiations indicates clearly the Russian 
point of view in 1859 and explains why Gwin — who thoroughly 
grasped the situation — realized this as an opportune time to 
urge prompt action upon his government. In this letter Stoeckl 
outlines his reasons for proposing the sale of Russian America. 
The decline of the fur trade and the weakness of the Russian 
American Company; the impossibility of maintaining a com- 
mercial and industrial colony at so great a distance; the danger 
of attack from hostile nations; and the fear of British conquest 
formed the basis of his argument. 

Especially did he stress the weakness of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company and the need to support the Asiatic policy which 
had been inaugurated by Muraviev-Amurskii. “The increase 
in population upon the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
which was the result of the conquest of California, instilled 
a new life into this deserted region . . . and gave hope that 
the commerce of our colonies might develop in a similar man- 
ner,” he wrote. “But this hope has been in great part frustrated 
and the affairs of the Company, so far as I am informed, are 
scarcely more flourishing to-day than they were some fifteen 
or twenty years ago. But it is above all, the future of our pos- 
sessions that it is important to consider. They are situated too 
far north to send emigrants there and to form there a com- 
mercial and industrial colony. . . It is upon our Asiatic coast 
that our interests lie, and it is upon this point that we should 
concentrate our energy. There we are upon our own soil and 
we have the products of a vast and rich province to exploit. 
We shall take our part in the extraordinary activity which is 
developing on the Pacific; our establishments will rival in pros- 
perity those of other nations and . . . are destined to gain, in 
this great Ocean, the chief consideration which belongs to 
Russia.” In particular did he wish to “displease to the last - 


25 Ibid. 
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degree Great Britain” and to weaken that power upon the 
Pacific by the sale of Alaska to the United States. Thereby 
British Oregon would be isolated by the American barriers 
both on the northern and southern sides.” 

Gorchakov could see no political advantage in alienating 
the Russian possessions and considered $5,000,000 an inade- 
quate sum. However, he instructed Stoeckl to continue the 
negotiations with Gwin and Appleton with a view to an increase 
in price. He also sent a commission of inquiry to Russian 
America upon whose report he promised to base his future 
policy.” 

Stoeckl held no more conferences with Appleton — who was 
soon to leave office — but renewed his conversations with Gwin 
and was assured by him that, although the Congressmen from 
the Pacific Slope would consent to a higher figure for Alaska, 
members from other sections would hardly agree to it. Nor 
did he believe that the political and financial conditions of the 
country —in 1860 following the election of Lincoln — would 
permit the continuation of negotiations until after the inaugura- 
tion of the new administration.” 

In 1861 the commission sent to America by Gorchakov 
reported in favor of the relinquishment of the territory.” 
Russia now appeared most anxious to dispose of her possessions, 
but the United States was at this time in no condition to consider 
a program of expansion. Yet it appears that, had the Civil War 
not absorbed the attention of the nation in 1861, Gwin’s semi- 
official negotiations would probably have resulted in the pur- 
chase of Alaska. 

In March of 1861 Gwin’s ardor for Alaska had not abated. 
In his last speech of length in the Senate he opposed the recom- 
mendation of the Washington Peace Conference — because of 


26 Stoeckl to Gorchakov, 23 December, 1859/4 January, 1860. See note 20. 

27 Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” American Historical Review, xxv, 416-417; 
B. P. Thomas, “Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867,” Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, XLvul, no. 2, 146-147. 

28 Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” American Historical Review, xxv, 417. 

29 Thomas, “Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867,” Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, XLV, no. 2, 147. 
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its restriction on territorial acquisitions— and deplored that 
the ideals of Thomas Jefferson had been forgotten in 1854; for 
otherwise ‘“‘we should have got the whole of the Pacific pos- 
sessions of Russia, as we got Louisiana from France.” He 
predicted that in the near future the United States would 
acquire all of Russian America to the Bering Strait.” 

The motives of Gwin in his zeal for Alaska are apparent. 
He believed the strength of the Union dependent upon a firm 
establishment upon the Pacific. He regarded Alaska as an 
excellent naval and strategic base and desirable for economic 
reasons. The fisheries of the northern Pacific, the possibilities 
of the fur trade, and the mineral resources of the Northwest 
attracted his attention; for he was as well informed on these 
values as any of his contemporaries. But above all other gains 
he foresaw the opportunities for commercial development and 
the future significance of the Pacific in world leadership. He 
cherished the vision of the United States as the great Pacific 
power. 

HALLIE M. MCPHERSON 

Fort Worth, Texas 


80 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., 1404. 





Why the United States Purchased Alaska 
Thomas A. Bailey 


It would not be difficult to make up a list of thirty arguments 
that were advanced by proponents of the purchase of Alaska. 
But to determine which of these arguments weighed most 
heavily with the American people is quite another matter. 
Numerous commentators have made half-hearted attempts to 


solve this problem, but their results have been sadly lack- 


ing in uniformity. The most recent historian of Alaska merely 
adds to the confusion when he comes to “the inevitable con- 
clusion that the chief reason for the United States buying 
Alaska was William H. Seward.” * Although no one will deny 
that Seward was chiefly responsible for the negotiation of the 
purchase treaty, the fact is all too frequently overlooked that 
secretaries of state do not and can not buy vast tracts of foreign 
territory. In the case under consideration, Seward had to secure 
the approval of President Johnson and his cabinet, of two- 
thirds of the Senate, and of a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nor can we stop here. It is axiomatic, as Seward 
himself remarked in discussing his ill-fated attempt to purchase 
the Danish West Indies,’ that treaties have little chance of 
running the senatorial gauntlet unless they are supported by 
public sentiment. In the last analysis, then, the American people 
bought Alaska, and we shall go a long way toward solving our 
problem if we can discover why they reacted as they did to the 
transaction. 

The whole subject has been confused by the findings of recent 
scholarship. Up until 1915 it was supposed that gratitude to 
Russia for her friendliness to us during the Civil War had 


1 Henry W. Clark, History of Alaska (New York, 1930), 79. 


2 Frederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington as Senator and Secretary of State 
(New York, 1891), 369. 
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played an important part in persuading us to relieve her of a 
hyperborean liability. Then Professor Frank A. Golder came 
along and exploded one of the prettiest and most tenacious 
myths in American history. He demonstrated conclusively that 
the Russian fleets were sent to America during a critical period 
of the Civil War not so much as a gesture of friendship as a 
means of serving the Czar’s own ends.* In a subsequent article, 
Professor Golder concluded that “friendship between America 
and Russia had nothing whatever to do with the selling or with 
the buying of Alaska, at least not with the state departments.” * 
It will be observed that this statement is carefully qualified, 
and in no way refers to the Senate, to the House of Representa- 
tives, or to American public opinion. Nevertheless, the unwary 
have been led astray. The author of a leading college text-book 
in American diplomatic history, to cite only one example, 
leaves one with the impression that Russian friendship can no 
longer be considered an important factor in the purchase of 
Alaska.° It would seem, then, as if this aspect of the problem 
warrants further examination. 

Why Russia should have seen fit to dispose of a territory 
that had become increasingly burdensome does not fall within 
the purview of our subject. Nor need the question of Seward’s 
motives detain us for long; this aspect of the problem has al- 
ready been developed in some detail by Professor Golder and 
others. There seems to be no reason for doubting that Seward 
acted to satisfy his own insatiable passion for territorial ex- 
pansion, to improve the strategic position of the United States 
in the Pacific, and at the same time to revive the decaying 
popularity of the State Department, which was sharing the 


8 Frank A. Golder, “The Russian Fleet and the Civil War,” American Historical 
Review, xx (1915), 801-812. See also E. A. Adamovy, “Russia and the United States at 
the Time of the Civil War,” Journal of Modern History, u (1930), 586-602. The rumor 
that $5,800,000 of the purchase price of Alaska went to reimburse Russia for the expense 
of sending her fleets to America rests upon inadequate historical data. See B. P. Thomas, 
Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867 (Baltimore, 1930), 162-64. 

4Frank A. Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” American Historical Review, xxv 
(1920), 425. Italics mine. 

5 John H. Latané, A History of American Foreign Policy (Garden City, 1927), 424-25. 
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opprobrium being heaped upon the head of Johnson. In the 
end, the Secretary of State was able to secure the approval of 
the President and the cabinet, and on March 30, 1867, the treaty 
was submitted to the Senate. 

The American people were astonished when the announce- 
ment of what had been done was forthcoming. Preoccupied as 
the country was with vexatious problems growing out of the 
war, there was no popular demand whatsoever for more terri- 
tory, let alone this inhospitable region. The unexpectedness of 
the transaction, the immensity of the domain involved, and an 
utter ignorance of its nature and resources left the editorial 
mind groping, but bewilderment, as we shall see, should not be 
mistaken for opposition. The first reports of the Washington 
correspondents appear to have been practically unanimous in 
agreeing that there was little chance of obtaining the necessary 
two-thirds vote. Charles Sumner, later the leading advocate 
of the purchase in the Senate, even urged the Russian minister 
to withdraw the treaty rather than risk the humiliation of 
almost certain defeat. In certain quarters, however, it was ob- 
served that the senators were cautious in speaking of the pur- 
chase, for they desired to obtain an expression of public opinion 
before taking a definite stand.° 

At this point we must guard against a fundamental error. 
Many of the secondary accounts state that the treaty encount- 
ered from the first an overwhelming storm of opposition, and 
the writer of one standard text remarks simply that “the ma- 
jority of American newspapers . . . condemned it.” * For the 
purpose of checking such statements, the present writer can- 
vassed the views of twenty-one representative American dailies, 
and although he found much indifference and a considerable 
amount of lukewarmness, he discovered only one important 
newspaper that really fought the treaty.*° That was the New 


®New York Herald, April 1, 2, 3, 1867; Sacramento Union, April 2, 4, 1867; San 
Francisco Alta California, April 9, May 17; 1867; Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” 421. 

7 Asa E. Martin, History of the United States (Boston, 1931), ul, 83. 

8 Nine of these newspapers were Eastern, six Middle Western, and six Pacific Coast. 
Two weeklies, the New York Nation and Harper's Weekly, opposed the purchase. 
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York Tribune, whose editor, the inimitable Horace Greeley, 
was carrying on a private feud with Secretary Seward. The 
data used in this study would indicate, therefore, that not even 
during the period of bewilderment immediately following the 
announcement of the treaty did a majority of the American 
newspapers actually oppose the purchase; and public sentiment, © 
for reasons that we shall observe, became increasingly favorable 
to the transaction during the ensuing ten days. 

There are several reasons why the extent and intensity of the 
opposition to the treaty have been exaggerated. ‘The Secretary 
of State had incurred a tremendous amount of unpopularity 
by siding with President Johnson, and although a number of 
Radical Republican editors favored the purchase, they were 
distressed beyond measure to see Seward get credit for it. 
Furthermore, Alaska lent itself to picturesque objections, 
which attracted and still attract much more attention than the 
matter-of-fact arguments of its supporters. Such expressions as 
“Seward’s folly,” “Esquimaux senators,” “Walrussia,” “Sew- 
ard’s ice box,” and “Johnson’s polar bear garden,” illustrate 
this point.® In fact, Alaska was such a fertile field for the pun- 
ster that many a newspaper which advocated the purchase 
could not refrain from facetious comment, remarks which have 
since then been interpreted as indicating opposition. An out- 
standing example is the New York Herald. Its erratic editor, 
James Gordon Bennett, supported the treaty in his editorial 
columns, but just below them he inserted numerous fictitious 
advertisements to the effect that impecunious European 
sovereigns with worthless territory for sale might apply to W. 
H. Seward, Washington, D. C., and secure a handsome price 
for it.” 

It should further be noted that much of the indifference to 
the purchase wore off as authentic accounts of the resources of 
Alaska were made known to the public. This circumstance 
would suggest that many of the immediate objections were 
grounded on ignorance. Illustrations of this point are not diffi- 


® For a list of such expressions, see Seward, op. cit., 367. 
10 E.g., New York Herald, April 12, 1867. 
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cult to find. Contemporary analyses of public opinion agreed 
that of all the sections of the United States the Pacific coast 
area, because of obvious commercial advantages, was most 
warmly in favor of securing Alaska. Yet the San Francisco 
Alta California, representing a sea-port city that stood to gain 
heavily by the purchase, remarked in its first editorial that 
Russian America “‘is intrinsically of no value to us whatever. ..” 
After an interval of two days, during which there was doubtless 
much dusting off of almanacs and admittedly much consulting 
with merchants and traders who had had direct dealings with 
Alaska, this same journal took an entirely different stand, and 
in its succeeding editorials waxed enthusiastic over the eco- 
nomic and commercial possibilities of the contemplated pur- 
chase.” Discounting for the moment selfish motives, the Pacific 
coast appears to have been more favorable to the transaction 
that the other sections because it had more first-hand knowl- 
edge of the territory. In other words, the greater the ignorance, 
the stronger the opposition. 

During the early stages of the discussion it appeared that 
the treaty had more to fear from indifference and lack of in- 
formation than from active opposition. But Secretary Seward, 
who was keenly alive to the necessity of enlisting public senti- 
ment on his side, sprang to the breach and carried on a campaign 
of education (or propaganda) the extent and value of which 
have hitherto been unrecognized. From the many communi- 
cations favoring Alaska that came into the Department of 
State, Seward selected those from influential men like General 
Halleck, Commodore Rodgers, and Quartermaster General 
Meigs, and handed them over to the press for publication.” 
When the Secretary of State learned that the opposition was 
voicing the same objections that had been used against Louisi- 
ana, he went to some expense to have such material copied from 
the newspapers of 1803, and in turn made it available to the 


press. With Department of State funds, Seward purchased a 





11 San Francisco Alta California, March 31, April 3-5, 1867. 
12 See Washington Daily Morning Chronicle, April 6, 1867. 
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number of copies of Sumner’s highly informative speech, which 
he distributed judiciously, and he also sent quantities of useful 
information to Congress to be printed in public documents.” 
At the same time columns of material provided by the Smith- 
sonian Institution began to appear in the newspapers, and more 
than one commentator professed to see therein the hand of the 
Secretary of State. 

This assiduous campaign of education did not escape the 
attention of alert observers. The New York Herald remarked 
that “the illustrious Premier is working the telegraphs and the 
Associated Press in the manufacture of public opinion night 
and day . . .” * On the floor of Congress much dissatisfaction 
was expressed with what Representative Williams termed “a 
subsidized Press.” ** Before an investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives, Seward later denied vigorously that 
he had spent more than $500 of State Department funds for 
such purposes,’° and the smallness of this figure probably ac- 
counts for the failure to attach much significance to his activi- 
ties. At the time, however, the effectiveness of the Secretary’s 
campaign was recognized, for the New York Herald, in re- 
ferring to the mass of information made public shortly after the 
announcement of the purchase, observed that, as a consequence, 
the prospect of ratification was much better than it had been 
a week before; and a prominent Pacific coast newspaper 
remarked that when the treaty was about to ground on the 
shoals of ignorance, Seward gave out the light.** 

The situation with regard to the Senate was complex. The 
reconstruction controversy, shortly to culminate in the im- 
peachment trial of President Johnson, had just entered upon its 
most acute phase, and the Alaska treaty was regarded as not only 


13 House Reports, 40 Cong., 3 sess., no. 35; House Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 
sess., nO. 177. 

14 New York Herald, April 9, 1867. 

15 Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess. (Appendix), 485. 

16 House Reports, 40 Cong., 3 sess., no. 35, 10. 

17 New York Herald, April 8, 1867. 

18 Sacramento Union, April 9, 1367. 
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an annoying interruption but as an effort on the part of the 
harassed administration to cover its blunders at home with a 
spectacular triumph in the field of diplomacy. Seward shared 
the bitterness directed against his superior, and, in addition, his 
personal enemies were legion. Senators even came to the Rus- 
sian minister in Washington and asserted that they would vote 
against the treaty for no other reason than because it bore the 
Secretary’s name.” But strong as was this feeling against Se- 
ward, the Radical Republicans in the Senate had no desire to fly 
into the face of public opinion, and, merely to gratify their spite, 
incur the odium of depriving the United States of a vast and 
valuable accession to its territorial domain. It is not surprising, 
then, that the senatorial ear sought the ground to ascertain what 
the people wanted ; and only the most obtuse and perverse mem- 
bers could have ignored the fact that public sentiment, respond- 
ing to Seward’s campaign of education and other sources of in- 
formation, was gradually crystallizing behind the treaty. In 
fact, anumber of newspapers called upon the senators in no un- 
certain terms to lay aside partisanship and vote for the good of 
the country. As a result of these developments, it was generally 
observed by April 6, 1867, almost exactly a week after the pur- 
chase had been announced, that the chances of ratification, 
which at first had seemed poor, were decidedly better.” 

It is against this background that we must consider the part 
played by Charles Sumner. As chairman of the powerful Senate 
committee on foreign relations he was in a position to make or 
break the treaty. Although a bitter opponent of Johnson and 
personally unenthusiastic about Alaska, Sumner was persuaded 
to support the purchase, and once he had made this decision 
he went about his task in no half-hearted way. Beyond a doubt 
his influence, more than that of any other man, carried the 
treaty through the Senate. It is always difficult to disentangle 
the motives of men, but an examination of the evidence leads 
one to conclude with James Ford Rhodes that (1) Sumner was 


19 Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska,” 421. . 
20 New York Herald, April 7, 1867; San Francisco Evening Bulletin, April 8, 9, 1867. 
See also excerpts from Eastern newspapers in Sacramento Union, April 9, 1367. 
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desirous of helping Russia attain her end because of her friend- 
liness during the Civil War and (2) he had some idea of the 
value of the territory.” In any event, it is evident that Russian 
friendship can not be entirely disregarded as a factor in facili- 
tating the ratification of the treaty. 

On April 8, 1867, the treaty was reported out of committee, 
but on the floor of the Senate it encountered more opposition 
than is generally known or than the final vote would indicate. 
A motion for postponement mustered twelve votes, and a half- 
dozen or so senators who spoke against the treaty pusillani- 
mously abstained from voting or voted affirmatively.” Their 
action indicates a recognition of the gathering public sentiment 
behind the purchase and an unwillingness to espouse an un- 
popular cause. Sumner’s magnificent three-hour speech was the 
high light of the discussion. He outlined at great length the 
economic aspects of the transaction and he stressed above all 
the desirability of stealing a march on our ancient foe, Britain, 
and at the same time doing our ancient friend, Russia, a sub- 
stantial favor.” Sumner’s exposition, together with a growing 
appreciation of the resources of the territory, an unwillingness 
to affront a friend by failing to carry through a negotation 
which we had initiated, a fear that the Democrats would make 
political capital of the rejection of the treaty, and a sensitive- 
ness to growing public opinion, all played an important part 
in the ratification.* Which of these considerations, however, 
weighed most heavily with the senatorial mind one can not de- 
termine with any degree of definiteness, for the debates took 
place in secret session. It is clear, however, that Seward lobbied 
with the utmost assiduity, calling in and making confidants of 


21 See Edward L. Pierce, Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1894), 1V, 
325; The Works of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1875-1883), x1, 183, 216, et seq. 
_ 22 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of America, 
xv, 675; Diary of Gideon Welles (Boston, 1911), 11, 83-84; New York Tribune, April 
10, 1867, cited in Sacramento Union, April 12, 1867. 

23 Sumner, Works, x1, 186, et seg. 

24 New York Nation, April 18, 1867, 305; New York Ewening Post, April 11, 1367, 
cited in Sacramento Union, April 13, 1867; House Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 
sess., no. 177, 38. 
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the more tractable senators, and bringing various kinds of pres- 
sure to bear on others. He even held sumptuous banquets for a 
number of the members, at which it was reported that both 
solid and liquid refreshment was liberally served.” Perhaps 
the Lord Elgin treaty of 1854 was not the only one in history 
to be “floated through on champagne.” Finally, on April 9, 
1867, the Senate consented to ratification, 37 to 2, the negative 
votes coming from New England, a section which rather feared 
the competition of the Alaska fisheries. 

It was assumed that the House of Representatives would 
vote the $7,200,000 involved without any question. After a 
number of delays, among them the unsuccessful impeachment 
trial, the House turned to this matter in an ugly temper. Many 
of the members deeply resented the failure of the Secretary of 
State and the Senate to consult them in advance regarding the 
appropriation; and there was a strong suspicion that Seward 
had hurried through the official transfer of Alaska so as to be 
able to confront the House with a fait accompli. The resulting 
debates were prolonged and bitter; but a great deal of the oppo- 
sition, as has been indicated, was grounded on motives that had 
nothing to do with the merits of the newly acquired territory, 
and in the end the appropriation carried, 113 to 43.” 

The debates in the House of Representatives are of vital 
importance to this study. If one resorts to the simple expedient 
of listing every argument advanced in support of the purchase, 
and recording a check every time that argument was repeated, 
one can obtain a fairly reliable index as to what was uppermost 
in the minds of the Congressmen. Two general considerations 
stand so far above all the other two dozen or so arguments 
presented that it is not necessary to discuss a third.” (1) Alaska 


25 Memoirs of Cornelius Cole (New York, 1908), 284; Welles, Diary, m1, 75; New 
York Herald, April 9, 1867. 

26 Only five dissentient votes came from trans-Mississippi states, and only one of 
these from a trans-Rocky state. Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., 4055. Much of 
the opposition centered in New England, with its rival fishing interests, and in the upper 
Mississippi valley, where there was a provincial outlook and a feeling that the money 
could better be spent on the improvement of the river. 

27 The chief preoccupation of the House was whether or not it was constitutionally 
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was economically and commercially valuable, and would aug- 
ment the national strength. (2) We could not offend Russia, 
who had evidenced her friendship for us by sending her fleets 
to America during the Civil War, by throwing a territory 
which we had solicited back into her face. The first of these 
arguments was repeated in one form or another about twice 
as many times as the Russian friendship argument, but the — 
latter was a major concern of both advocates and opponents 
of the purchase. Many of the Congressmen who opposed the 
appropriation felt it necessary to point out that although Russia 
had been and was a friend, she could take no legitimate offense 
at our refusing to carry through a transaction which was con- 
trary to American interests. In view of these facts, it would 
seem as if not enough emphasis has been placed upon the state- 
ment of James G. Blaine, then a member of the House, that 
there was “‘little doubt that a like offer from any other European 
government would have been rejected.” * The fate of Seward’s 
treaty for the purchase of the Danish West Indies, which was 
submitted to the Senate in December, 1867, lends support to 
this view. Although these islands were of considerable strategic 
value, the treaty, unable to command a single supporter in the 
Senate committee on foreign relations, died a lingering death.” 

A prolonged Congressional debate will frequently represent 
with a fair degree of accuracy what the people throughout the 
country are thinking on a given subject. It is self-evident that 
the representative who does not make some effort to keep in 
touch with the currents of public opinion in his district usually 
does not remain in Congress for long. Fortunately, however, 
we are not entirely dependent upon statements made in the 
House of Representatives regarding Alaska for a cross-section 
of public sentiment. The present writer analyzed the arguments 


or morally bound to vote an appropriation without having been previously consulted. 
These considerations had nothing to do with the merits of the territory and are conse- 
quently not taken into account in this study. 

28 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress from Lincoln to Garfield (Norwich, 
Conn., 1886), 1, 333. 

29 Pierce, Sumner, tv, 328-29. 
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presented in twenty-one representative newspapers in exactly 
the same fashion as he analyzed those in the House. The results 
are astonishingly similar. Economic considerations lead by a 
wide margin, with Russian friendship, in almost exactly the 
same ratio, a good second. There was, however, some little 
difference in emphasis on the minor arguments,” but this de- 
velopment has no important bearing on the main lines of the 
present study. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can people bought Alaska primarily because they thought it 
was worth the money. Yankee love for a bargain and a highly 
developed speculative instinct were not to be gainsaid. Russian 
friendship was of great importance in facilitating the trans- 
action, and it is highly probable that if Russia had not sent her 
fleets to America during the Civil War the treaty would have 
failed of ratification. If Professor Golder’s revelations had 
been common knowledge in 1867, the story might well have 
been different ; but, as it was, a majority of the American people 
were convinced that disinterestedness and friendship had 
prompted the course of the Czar in 1863, and they formed their 
opinions accordingly. The whole transaction is but one more 
example of the unfortunate fact that under a popular govern- 
ment the important thing is frequently not what happened but 
what the people thought happened. 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 
Stanford University 





80 A third argument, which was repeated about half as many times as that regarding 
Russian friendship, was that the purchase of Alaska would sandwich British Columbia 
between American territory and make inevitable its annexation. 
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The Cardona Company and the Pearl Fisheries 
of Lower California 


Sanford A. Mosk 


Spanish activity in the Gulf of California in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was primarily concerned with pearl 
fishing. Early explorers, including Hernan Cortés, obtained 
pearls from the natives of Lower California, and thereby 
whetted Spanish interest in the peninsula. About the middle 
of the sixteenth century, a pearl-fishing expedition headed by 
Antonio de Luna obtained handsome returns. A license for 
pearl fishing in the Gulf granted to Hernando de Sanctotis and 
two partners gave rise to several ventures after 1583, while 
Sebastian Vizcaino’s operations in the same waters (1596) 
were mainly for the purpose of gathering pearls. Numbers of 
clandestine voyages were doubtless made during the same 
period, judging by the frequent references to them in the docu- 
ments of the time. 

All of these early voyages, however, were made by advent- 
urers of New Spain, and without formal organization on their 
part. It was not until the early seventeenth century that a 
company was formed in the mother country for the purpose of 
exploiting the pearl fisheries of the New World. In 1611 such 
a contract was granted by Philip III to Tomas de Cardona, 
a favorite at the royal court.’ The terms of the contract are only 
partially known, since no document giving them in full has yet 
been brought to light. 

Three men invested funds in the company — Cardona, Sancho 


1 Hubert H. Bancroft gives the date as 1610. History of the north Mexican states and 
Texas (San Francisco, 1884), 1, 163. Cardona himself, in a memorial prepared several 
years later, gave the date as 1612, but 1611 seems more probable in the light of the 
testimony given by all the witnesses at the investigation of 1617 (see below). 
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de Meras and Francisco de la Paraya. They claimed that cer- 
tain instruments in their possession would enable them to secure 
pearl shell from depths of twenty-five to fifty fathoms (150 
to 300 feet). It was on the basis of their offer to introduce these 
inventions at their own expense, and thus re-establish the fish- 
eries of the “Pearl Coast,” * where the resources of slighter 
depths had already been exhausted, that the contract was 
granted to them. The license was to run for a period of ten years, 
and included the pearl fisheries of both the North and the 
South seas.* 

The actual operations of the Cardona company did not begin 
until 1613. Six vessels were constructed at Moguer and at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, and outfitted at considerable ex- 
pense. By the summer of 1613 they were ready to start for the 
New World. None of the three financial backers accompanied 
the expedition, which was placed in the charge of Francisco 
Basilio. The second in command was Nicolas de Cardona, a 
nephew of Tomas. They set out from Cadiz in July, 1613, ac- 
companying the fleet of General Antonio de Oquendo. After 
an uneventful crossing, they navigated among the islands of 
the Caribbean, searching for placeres * of pearls. Visits were 
made to Barbados, Guadalupe, Puerto Rico, Granada, Santa 
Lucia, San Vicente, Margarita, Espafiola, Jamaica and Cuba.° 

Among the Indians of these islands Basilio found many 
Negroes who had been captured from the Spaniards. He 
bought twenty-eight of them, giving clothes, shoes, wines and 


2 Northern coast of South America. 

8 Cédula of Philip III to Marqués de Guadalcazar, Viceroy of New Spain, June 3, 
1614, Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico (hereinafter cited as A.G.N.), Reales 
Cédulas, 1596-1648. 

*The term placer was used to indicate a place where pearl shell was found. 

5 It is not possible to give the order in which these places were visited. Each one is 
mentioned, with a brief descriptive comment, and a sketch, in a document prepared by 
Nicolas de Cardona, dated June 24, 1632, and entitled “Descripciones geographicas, e 
hydrographicas de muchas tierras y mares del norte, y sur, en las Indias, en especial del 
descubrimiento del reyno de la California, e echo con trabajo e industria por el Cappn. 
y Cabo Nicolas de Cardona con orden del rey Nro. Sr. D. Phelipe III de las Espaiias, 
dirigidas al exmo. Sr. D. Gaspar de Guzman, Conde de Olivares e Duque de San Lucar 


la mayor, Sumiller de Corps de Su Magd., Gran Canciller de las Indias, etc.,” found in 
the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 
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foodstuffs in exchange. When he arrived at Margarita, the 
royal officials forced him to pay duties amounting to 18,093 
reales on the Negroes. Cardona later complained to the king 
that the Negroes were old and many of them had been disabled 
by their captors, but that in levying the duty no account had 
been taken either of their quality or of the fact that Basilio had 
rendered a service to the crown in taking them out of the hands 
of the Caribs.® 

Apparently, Basilio and Cardona made this voyage among 
the Caribbean islands and along the “Pearl Coast” specifically 
for the purpose of acquiring Negro divers. A royal decree of 
June 25, 1585 had forbidden the use of Indians in pearl fishing, 
and specified that Negroes were to be employed in that occupa- 
tion.’ The decree was not enforced, but experience had shown 
Negroes to be more valuable in the pearl fisheries than Indians. 
The latter is doubtless the reason for Basilio’s purchase of the 
Negroes. 

At Margarita, the entrepreneurs of the pearl fisheries 
wanted to arrange a contract with Basilio whereby his vessels 
and instruments were to be used in fishing the p/aceres under 
their control. Their own divers were unable to go below twelve 
fathoms. Basilio refused the offer, but the royal officials of 
Margarita ordered him to enter into the contract. This was 
done, and the vessels, carrying the officials of the rancheria,’ 
went out to the placeres. The expedition proved fruitless, for 
the placeres were full of growing mollusks. To have taken them 
out at that particular time would have been a detriment to the 
interests of the pearl fishers and of the royal treasury.’ 

From Margarita the company proceeded to Vera Cruz, ar- 
riving at that port some time during the year 1614; the exact 
time of the arrival is not known. While plans were being made 


6 Memorial of Tomas de Cardona to Philip III, undated, in British Museum. Henry 
R. Wagner gives the probable date of this document as 1618 (The Spanish southwest, 
1542-1794 (Berkeley, 1924], 107). 

7 Recopilacién de leyes de los reynos de las Indias (Madrid, 1774), book 4, title 25, 
law 31. 

8 Settlements established by pearl fishers were designated as rancherias. 

® Memorial of Tomas de Cardona to Philip III, of. cit. 
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to transfer the company to Acapulco in order to begin opera- 
tions in the Gulf of California, Basilio died. Nicolas de Car- 
dona was made captain to replace him, but Juan de Iturbe and 
Pedro Alvarez de Rosales were given joint power of command 
with him. During the same year (1614) the company crossed 
New Spain and established its headquarters at Acapulco.”® The 
construction of three vessels was begun at once. By January 
of 1615 three frigates, the “San Francisco” (200 tons) , the “San 
Antonio” and the “San Diego,” were completed and outfitted 
for the voyage to California. The cost of building and equip- 
ping the three ships was more than 45,000 pesos. In the investi- 
gation concerned with the cost of constructing the vessels, held 
in Mexico City in 1617," a few of the witnesses placed the 
figure even as high as 50,000 pesos. According to one of those 
who testified, Juan de Vetancur, this high figure was due to the 
fact that ships were not ordinarily constructed at Acapulco. 
This, in turn, he attributed to a lack of workmen and the scarcity 
of suitable woods.” Another witness, Lorenzo Petruche, com- 
plained that prices at Acapulco were excessive.”® 


In considering the actual operations of the Cardona comp- 


10 Tt is almost certain that Nicolas de Cardona did not accompany the party to Acapulco 
and that he did not make the voyage to California, despite the use of the word “I” in 
his various memorials (see, for example, “Relacién del descubrimiento del reino de la 
California, por el Capitan y Cabo Nicolas de Cardona,” in Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos, relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y organizacién de las antiguas posesiones 
espanolas de América y Oceania sacados de los archivos del reino y muy especialmente 
del de Indias (Madrid, 1864-84), 1x, 30-42; also, “Memorial del Capitan Nicolas de 
Cardona al rey, sobre sus descubrimientos y servicios en la California,” ibid., 1x, 42-57). 
Charles E. Chapman points out that both Tomas and Nicolas de Cardona used the first 
person in referring to the activities of the company, and suggests that neither crossed 
the Atlantic (4 history of California: the Spanish period [New York, 1921], 159, foot- 
note 2). I am inclined to believe that Nicolas did make the journey to New Spain, because 
in 1616 he and Juan de Iturbe and Pedro Alvarez de Rosales were given power to act 
for the company (“Poder de los duefios del asiento de las pezqas. de perlas en la Cali- 
fornia a los Capes. Nicolas de Cardona, Juan de Yturbe y Po. Alvarez de Rosales,” 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville [hereinafter cited as A.G.I.], 67-3-27). However, 
it is probable that he did not go on the voyage to California, for all the witnesses at 
the investigation of 1617 stated that Iturbe was in charge of that expedition. Not one 
of them mentioned Nicolas de Cardona in connection with the voyage. 

11“Ynformacién que se hico acerca de averse gastado en la fabrica de los vajeles 
que se hicieron en el puerto de Acapulco mas de 45,000 ps.,” Mexico, 1617, A.G.L., 67-3-28. 

12 Testimony of Juan de Vetancur, Mexico, January 26, 1617, A.G.I., 67-3-28. 

18 Testimony of Lerenzo Petruche, Mexico, April 26, 1617, A.G.I., 67-3-28. 
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any, a sketch of the voyages will first be presented. Details of 
pearl-fishing activities, and the returns obtained, will be con- 
sidered subsequently. It has already been noted that I[turbe had 
three vessels, completely equipped, ready to sail from Acapulco 
in January, 1615. His complement of men included a number 
of soldiers who had been brought from Mexico City. Before 
he could set out, rumors reached Acapulco that Dutch pirates 
had entered the South Sea through the Straits of Magellan and 
were headed for New Spain after having ravaged the coast of 
Peru. Ordering Iturbe to stay his departure, the alcalde im- 
pressed his company into service in preparing the port of 
Acapulco for defense against the marauders. More than two 
months were occupied in this task. Although engaged in a royal 
service, Iturbe was forced to pay his men out of the funds of 
the company during this period. The work was completed at 
the end of March and the three ships set out for California 
with Iturbe in command. 

The expedition was composed of a large number of men, 
although the exact number is not given in the documents deal- 
ing with the voyage. Sailors and soldiers constituted the bulk 
of the company. In addition, there were the Negro divers who 
had been transported from the Caribbean area, and two Fran- 
ciscan friars. 

From Acapulco the vessels followed the coast up to Mazat- 
lan. The course was then set for California and in twenty-four 
hours they had reached the peninsula. An intensive search for 
placeres was begun immediately, the results of which will be 
discussed later. Several months had been spent in this fashion 
when news of the presence of enemy vessels along the coast 
reached Iturbe."* He dispatched the “San Francisco,” in order 


14Tturbe and others, testifying at the investigation of 1617 (“Ynformacién que se 
hico acerca de averse gastado en la fabrica de los vajeles. . .,” of. cit.), stated that 
they learned of the pirate vessels from the Indians of California. It is difficult to under- 
stand how this could have been the case, for no pirate ships had yet appeared inside 
the Gulf. It is more logical to suppose that the Indians had seen the vessels of unlicensed 
pearl fishers and that Iturbe, having in mind the rumors that had disturbed Acapulco 
prior to his departure, associated them with pirates. This supposition is substantiated 
by the fact that Iturbe later told Father Pérez de Ribas at Ahome (Sinaloa) that the 
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to carry the warning to Acapulco. When the frigate was near 
Navidad, however, it was met by Spillberg’s fleet of five vessels. 
The Dutch pirates captured it with ease. Several of the Spani- 


_ards escaped by swimming to the shore, but a number of sailors, 


the two friars and eleven Negro divers fell into the hands of 
the Dutchmen.”* The loss of the Negroes was a serious one, for 
they were very valuable. At the investigation of 1617, Juan 
Esteban testified that the divers were worth 1,000 pesos each. 
Another witness, Antonio Baptista Pablo, placed the value of 
each Negro at more than 800 pesos and that of the lost vessel 
at 30,000 pesos. This last figure is probably an exaggeration, 
in the light of the total cost of the three vessels. 

Iturbe remained in the Gulf of California until late in 1616. 
During this period he made several trips to Sinaloa for sup- 
plies. Father Martin Pérez, writing to his Provincial Superior 
from Sinaloa in September, 1616, mentioned the fact that Iturbe 
had just refitted a vessel on the mainland coast.** At one time 
the royal officials at Sinaloa commandeered one of Iturbe’s 
vessels for the purpose of sending warning to the Manila gal- 
leon that pirates had again been reported along the coast.” By 
November of 1616, Iturbe had completed his known activities 
in California, for in that month he presented himself before 
the royal officials at Acapulco.”* There is no record of his mak- 
ing any other voyages in the Gulf. 


California natives had spoken of seeing a “house on the sea.” Pérez de Ribas suspected 
that this was the ship of an unlicensed pearl fisher (Andrés Pérez de Ribas, Historia de 
los triumphos de nuestra santa fee [Madrid, 1645], 160). 

15 Spillberg, in his own account of the voyage, notes that he captured a Spanish vessel 
after leaving Acapulco, on October 16, 1615. But he also states that the vessel was on 
its way to the pearl fisheries, and had no pearls aboard when he took it (see Johann 
Ludwig Gottfriedt, Newe welt und americanische historien (Franckfurt, 1655), 474; 
also, Samuel Purchas, His pilgrimes, 1, 84). Spillberg manned the captured ship with 
twenty-two of his own crew and made it part of his fleet. 

16 Martin Pérez to his Provincial Superior, Sinaloa, September 26, 1616, A.G.N., 
Historia, vol. 16. 

17 Memorial of Tomas de Cardona to Philip III, of. cit. Pérez de Ribas (of. cit., 162) 
corroborates Cardona on this point, stating that Captain Bartolomé Suarez of the presidio 
of San Andrés embarked with Iturbe; they did not meet the galleon and returned to 
Sinaloa after a short voyage. 


18 “Sobre la paga de los quintos de las perlas que vinieron de las Californias,” A.G.L., 
67-3-27. 
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Nicolas de Cardona was in Mexico City when he received 
the news of Iturbe’s arrival at Acapulco. One of the vessels was 
reported to be in very poor condition, so Nicolas ordered it 
refitted at once. Six thousand pesos were spent for this purpose, 
only to have the viceroy order the ship to the Philippines on a 
royal mission as soon as it was ready for service.” Nicolas was 
thus left without adequate vessels or funds to continue the work 
of the company. In 1617 he returned to Spain, probably taking 
with him a number of the pearls which Iturbe had obtained 
in California. 

During 1618 and a part of 1619 Nicolas remained in Spain, 
arranging for the financing of another venture in the South Sea. 
It was finally decided by those who had formed the company 
that he should proceed to Panama for the purpose of buying 
two or three vessels. From Panama he was to sail up the coast 
to the Gulf of California. 

In 1619 Nicolas de Cardona and a few companions left Spain, 
going directly to Cartagena. On May 31, the royal officials of 
Cartagena ordered the captains of two vessels to transport them 
to Puerto Bello.” Arriving at Puerto Bello in July they crossed 
the Isthmus to Panama, where Cardona purchased two ships 
and a lancha. The vessels were completely outfitted and ready 


19 “Memorial del Capitan Nicolas de Cardona al rey. . .,” in Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos relativos al descubrimiento . . . de América y Oceania, 1x, 43. From this point 
on I have considered that the use of the first person by Nicolas de Cardona was justified, 
although I have disregarded it in the earlier part of the same document, for reasons 
already given. In accepting it now, I do so on the basis of the sketches and comments 
contained in Nicolas de Cardona’s “Descripciones geographicas, e hydrographicas de 
muchas tierras y mares .. .,” op. cit. In this document a relatively greater amount of 
space is devoted to the places to be noted in the succeeding operations than to those 
connected with earlier voyages in the Gulf of California. This would argue for greater 
familiarity with those places on Cardona’s part. Furthermore, there is no mention of 
any other leader, such as Iturbe, in connection with these subsequent activities. 

20 Fernando de Sosa to Pedro Saloguen, captain of the vessel “San Salvador,” 
Cartagena, May 31, 1619, ordering the latter to embark Nicolas de Cardona, Francisco 
Gregorio, Mateo Landre, Pedro Rodriguez and Carlos Ortiz, who were bound for the 
California pearl fisheries; also, Fernando de Sosa to Juan del Castillo, captain of the 
vessel “Nuestra Sefiora de la Encarnacion,” Cartagena, May 31, 1619, ordering the 
latter to embark Alberto de Burgos, Bartolomé de Paredes, Bartolomé Gonzalez and 
Antonio Rodriguez, who were bound for the California pearl fisheries with Nicolas 
de Cardona. Both documents are in A.G.I., 67-3-31. 
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to start early in 1620. Word was brought from Peru, however, 
that twelve pirate ships were bound for Panama. The royal 
officials commanded Cardona and the hundred men who com- 
posed his company to give their services in protecting the port, 
a task in which they were occupied for two months at Cardona’s 
own expense. 

Finally Cardona was permitted to get under way. Combat- 
ing storms and adverse winds, the vessels beat their way up the 
coast of Central America, touching at various ports. Near a 
harbor called Chiriqui the /ancha foundered in a storm; upon 
entering the same harbor one of the larger vessels was destroyed 
by fire. Cardona, in the lone ship that remained, continued 
the voyage up the coast until he arrived at Tehuantepec. There 
his last vessel was wrecked, leaving him without means of con- 
tinuing to California.” 

Cardona’s activities during the years 1621 and 1622 are not 
known in detail, but he was apparently in New Spain the whole 
time, arranging for the construction of other vessels. In 1623 
he was at Acapulco, when he received an order from the viceroy 
to proceed to Havana with his fourteen Negro divers and div- 
ing instruments. He was delegated to assist in the recovery of 
treasure which had gone down in the wreck of three silver- 
laden galleons at the Cayos de Matacumbe, off the coast of 
Florida. His divers were successful in retrieving a small amount 
of the cargo of the wrecked galleons. Cardona then returned 
to Spain (1623), where he became involved in mining and 
other ventures. Although he failed to return to the New World, 


he did not completely lose his interest in the pearl fisheries of 
California.” 


21 While at Tehuantepec, Cardona noted that artillery and supplies for the Manila 
galleons were being sent from Vera Cruz to Acapulco by way of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, the main artery of traffic being the Coatzacoalcos River (“‘Descripciones geo- 
graphicas, e hydrographicas de muchas tierras y mares. . .”). Cortés had made use of 
the same means of communication for the construction of his vessels in the South Sea. 

22 In 1634 Cardona petitioned the king for another contract, to include the settlement 
of California as well as the exploitation of its pearl fisheries (Nicol4s de Cardona to 


Philip IV, Madrid, November 6, 1634, A.G.I., 67-3-27). However, the license was not 
granted to him. 
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The operations of the Cardona company in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia contributed to the geographical knowledge of the time. 
Iturbe reconnoitered much of both shores of the Gulf, especially 
the coast line of the peninsula. His estimates of latitude cannot 
be trusted for they are obviously too high; La Paz, for example, 
is placed at 25°, too high by almost one degree. Cardona stated * 
that the voyagers reached a latitude of 34°, which is impossible, 
for the head of the Gulf is in about latitude 32°. But it is almost 
certain that Iturbe reached the head of the Gulf, or a point near 
it, for he touched and passed the group of islands at the 29th 
parallel. Furthermore, he and several others testified that they 
had covered more than 300 leagues (about 800 miles) of Cali- 
fornia coast, which is almost the entire length of the penin- 
sula.™ 

The method followed by the Spaniards in locating pearl 
placeres was a curious one. They scanned the beaches for the 
shell mounds which resulted from the consumption of pearl 
mollusks by the natives. The shells were thrown into a fire 
which roasted the flesh and cracked the shells so that the meat 
could be readily extracted. The empty shells were then thrown 
into piles which soon became large enough to stand out as con- 
spicuous features of the landscape. All the early voyagers noted 
them, and every one of the witnesses at the investigation of 1617 
commented on them.” In Cardona’s words, “Along the sea 
coast, on the interior [ Gulf] side, for a distance of one hundred 
leagues, one does not see anything but mounds of pearl shell.” * 
Since the Indians customarily ate the shellfish on the beach 
adjacent to the spot from which they had taken them, a shell 
mound pointed the way to a possible placer. Iturbe and his men 


23 “Descripciones geographicas, e hydrographicas de muchas tierras y mares. . .,” 


op. cit. 

24 Testimony of Juan de Iturbe, January 24, 1617; testimony of Miguel de Mercado, 
January 24, 1617; and others, in “Ynformacién que se hico acerca de averse gastado 
en la fabrica de los vajeles . . .,” op. cit. 

25 “Ynformacién que se hico acerca de averse gastado en la fabrica de los vajeles . . ., 
op. cit. 

26 “Descripciones geographicas e hydrographicas de muchas tierras y mares .. ., 
op. cit. 
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searched the mounds themselves, frequently finding burned 
pearls in the debris.” 

Pearls were secured by trading with the Indians, who made 
use of them in necklaces and earrings. It is even possible that 
Iturbe obtained more pearls from the natives than he did 
through the use of his divers, for none of the accounts of his 
activities gives details of the use of his special instruments or 
of his Negroes. 

When Iturbe reached Acapulco in November, 1616, he wrote 
to Fernando la Ines, a representative of the Cardona company 
in Mexico City, that he had brought back fourteen and a half 
ounces of pearls from California and had turned them over 
to the royal treasury officials of the port. Since there were no 
officials at Acapulco competent to evaluate the pearls, Ines re- 
quested the viceroy to order them sent to Mexico City for 
evaluation. On November 5, 1616, a viceregal decree was issued, 
providing for the transmission of the pearls in a sealed box, 
with an enclosed statement of the weight and form of the gems.” 
The order was carried out on December 9. The treasury officials 
at Acapulco weighed the pearls which Iturbe had placed in 
their possession, and found them to register fourteen and a half 
ounces. One pearl alone weighed four adarmes (one-fourth of 
an ounce), while fourteen others, the best of the lot, aggregated 
twelve adarmes. The remainder, composed of pearls of various 
sizes and small aljofar (rough pearls), weighed thirteen and 
a half ounces. The pearls were placed in a box, with the fifteen 
best gems segregated, and turned over to a courier for transpor- 
tation to Mexico City.” | 

Upon the arrival of the pearls in the capital, two appraisers 
were appointed to evaluate them. One, Frotuosso Diaz, was 
named by the royal officials, while the other, Bernardo Hidalgo, 
was designated by Fernando la Ines. On January 19 the two 
men appeared before the officials of the royal treasury, and 

27 Ibid. 
28 Decree of the Marqués de Guadalcdzar, Mexico, November 5, 1616, A.G.I., 67-3-27. 


2° Sworn statement of Alonso de Fanes, Joseph de Quebara, Juan de Iturbe and 
Manuel Trebacio, Acapulco, December 9, 1616, A.G.I., 67-3-27. 
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after swearing to make the evaluation to the best of their ability, 
proceeded with the office. The best pearls were examined first. 
Five of these were given an aggregate value of 300 gold pesos. 
One of the others was valued at only 60 pesos because it was 
marred by blisters and dark spots. The nine pearls remaining 
in the best lot were appraised at 150 pesos. The thirteen and a 
half ounces of common pearls were estimated at twelve pesos 
per ounce, or 162 pesos for the group.” Thus, the total value 
of the whole lot was 672 pesos, and Fernando la Ines, in the 
name of the Cardona company, paid 132 pesos, 3 tomines, as 
the king’s “fifth” of the product.” 

There are good reasons for supposing that Iturbe secured 
many more pearls than the fourteen and a half ounces that he 
presented for appraisal. Esteban Carbonel, who engaged in 
navigations in the Gulf of California in later years, testified at 
the Serrano investigation of 1632 * that Iturbe had distributed 
a number of pearls through his sailors and friends. Carbonel 
stated that he had seen seven pearls, embellished with gold, in 
the hands of Simon Vacilino, one of Iturbe’s mariners. Another 
of Iturbe’s sailors, Lorenzo Petiche( Petruche ?) ,owned twenty- 
four pearls, each the size of the ball of an harquebus. And 
Captain Andrés de Acosta had shown Carbonel a pearl worth 
thirty pesos which he had purchased from one of the voyagers.™ 
Further evidence concerning Iturbe’s returns in pearls is found 
in a document entitled ““Advertencia sobre el viaje a la Cali- 
fornia” in the Depdsito Hidrographico, Madrid.* In this 
document it is stated that Iturbe had secured one pearl of five 


80 Report of Frotuosso Diaz and Bernardo Hidalgo, Mexico, January 19, 1617, A.G.L., 
67-3-27. 

81 Statement of Pedro Gallo Descalada, notary, Mexico, January 23, 1617, A.G.L, 
67-3-27. 

82 A royal cédula of August 2, 1628, ordered the Audiencia of New Spain to secure 
testimony from voyagers who had been to California, in order to determine the best 
means of achieving the “conquest” of the peninsula. The investigation was carried out 
by Alvarez Serrano, oidor of the audiencia. 

383 Testimony of Esteban Carbonel for Alvarez Serrano, Mexico, September 30, 1632, 
A.G.L., 1-1-1/ 30. 

84 Depésito Hidrographico (Madrid), Libro 2a, H., Miscelena. The document is 
unsigned and undated. 
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adarmes, upon which goo pesos had been paid in “fifths.” This 
statement can hardly be credited. On the other hand, more 
confidence can be placed in the assertion that several of Iturbe’s 
men had sold pearls at prices ranging from 200 to 700 pesos. 
Those who purchased them doubled their money by sending 
them to Spain, where they were valued much more highly than 
in Mexico. 

Iturbe’s operations illustrate the typical methods employed 
by pearl fishers during the period prior to Spanish occupation 
of Lower California, when the pearl fisheries were chiefly 
exploited by expeditions from the mainland of New Spain. 
Accounts of Iturbe’s success spread rapidly, and licenses for 
voyages to the peninsula were eagerly sought after. As a result, 
the seventeenth century witnessed an important series of voyages 
in the Gulf of California. 


SANFORD A. Mosk 
San Francisco, California 











The Pacific Coast’s First International 
Boundary Delineation, 1816-1819 


Philip Coolidge Brooks 


While historians of the Pacific Coast have evidently dis- 
missed the California-Oregon boundary as simply a line 
arbitrarily drawn along a convenient parallel of latitude, an 
important episode of diplomatic and frontier rivalry has gone 
unnoticed. It is one which effectively illustrates the early sig- 
nificance of the Northwest in United States diplomacy, the 
defensive policy of Spain toward that region on the eve of 
Mexican independence, and the foresight of our ablest secretary 
of state. That the study of this point has formed a salient feature 
of the investigation of one of our major diplomatic agreements, 
the Adams-Onis treaty of 1819,’ is a further indication of its 
significance. 

In addition to making obsolete the common designation of 
that document as the “Florida treaty,” this study shows that 
Adams’ use of the Oregon region as a bargaining point was 
the final stake on which the success of the whole negotiation 
was pegged; that the agreement gave us our first treaty title 
to a transcontinental domain and included the first specific 
delineations of territory west of the Rockies by any nation; 
that Luis de Onis, the Spanish minister, yielded to the United 
States the coastal claims of Spain in order to hold Texas, and 
to conclude a treaty at all costs; that President Monroe was 
willing to draw the line along the Willamette and Columbia 
rivers, while if Adams had known it he could have obtained 
the forty-first instead of the forty-second parallel; and that 


1 This special topic was one of the most interesting objectives in the preparation of 
Brooks, Philip C., “The Adams-Onis treaty of 1819 as a territorial agreement,” M%&., 
1933 (in University of California Library). The research was done largely on a Native 
Sons of the Golden West traveling fellowship. 
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the securing to the United States of the Willamette and Snake 
river regions in this treaty had a vital bearing on our later 
retention of the whole Oregon country. 

Immediately following the war of 1812, three nations as- 
serted active claims to the areas now Oregon and Washington. 
Spain maintained the validity of her ancient title to all North 
America not specifically ceded away by her to other countries, 
including the Northwest Coast up to a possible tacitly recog- 
nized Russo-Spanish frontier at Prince William Sound, in 
sixty-one degrees north latitude.’ In addition her claims had 
support in exploration, notably that of Heceta, and in her 
occupation of Nootka Sound in 1789. Her controversy with 
England over the latter point led to the conventions of 1790 
and 1794, by which Spain admitted British rights to trade and 
navigation.* While these constituted a breach in Spain’s ex- 
clusive claims, she certainly continued to have an equity in 
the property along with those of England and the United States. 
Thus she had a valid title to pass to this country in 1819. 

During the Anglo-Spanish rivalry, Captains Gray and 
Kendrick had brought the United States into the Pacific mael- 
strom by their trading voyages of 1787-1789 and 1791-1792. 
President Jefferson made the entry official by commissioning 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, just prior to the purchase of 
Louisiana. Whether or not Jefferson then planned to acquire 
the trans-montane country has not been shown. However that 
may be, this official venture became the best foundation for 
the United States’ claim on the Pacific. 

This country’s first actual North Coast settlement, Astoria, 
focused attention on the economic need for transcontinental 
communication. The War of 1812 provided an interlude during 
most of which the Columbia was in British possession. But as 
the treaty of Ghent provided for the mutual restoration of 


territory captured in the war, Secretary of State James Monroe 


2 William Ray Manning, “The Nootka Sound controversy,” American Historical 
Association, Annual Report (1904), 432. The possibility of such a Russo-Spanish agree- 
ment is also considered in Brooks, of. cit., 73-75. 

3 Manning, of. cit., 460-471. 
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informed the British chargé, Anthony St. John Baker, of 
intentions promptly to reoccupy Astoria.* Execution of that 
plan was delayed, though, until 1818. 

Monroe’s intention aroused the anxiety of Onis, Spanish 
representative at Washington. This agent had arrived in 1809, 
the appointee of a patriot junta which carried on the Spanish 
government opposing Napoleon’s brother and puppet king, 
Joseph Bonaparte. Due to civil war in Spain, and to the Fran- 
cophile tendencies of the Madison administration, Onis had 
not been acknowledged as an accredited diplomat; but he had 
stayed on through the War of 1812 as active agent of Spain, and 
finally achieved recognition December 19, 1815. 

Onis in the next year launched the negotiation of pending 
disputes, including maritime controversies and the more im- 
portant matter of boundaries between the United States and 
the Spanish borderlands, from sea to sea. Anglo-American 
peaceful penetration and border raids in the Floridas had 
made the Spanish officials there lingering guardians of a 
doomed colony. Negotiations for a sale had been under way 
as early as 1803; and meanwhile Indian troubles, as well as 
fear of British occupation during the war, had put United 
States troops more than once in East Florida. Controversy 
existed over the inclusion of West Florida in the Louisiana 
Purchase, and a rebellion in 1810 enabled Madison’s govern- 
ment to seize most of that province. By 1816 the cession of 
the Floridas had been recognized as inevitable within the 
councils of each country, and the remaining question was, in 
essence, what sort of bargain could be made for them. 

But Onis saw, as did Monroe and his successor John Quincy 
Adams, that there was mofe to the boundary problem than the 
Floridas, and that the other factors were to determine the out- 
come of the controversy. Louisiana’s western as well as its 
eastern boundary was undetermined. In the southwest, Spain 
maintained (after a futile attempt to deprecate the legality 


4 Monroe to Baker, July 19, 1815; Department of State archives, (hereafter cited 
as D.S.), Notes to foreign legations, 11. 
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of the whole Louisiana purchase) that the historical limits of 
that province were at the Arroyo Hondo, east of the Sabine 
and today within the state of Louisiana. The United States, 
on the contrary, asserted that French colonial history proved 
Louisiana to extend to the Rio Grande. From this claim she 
had been willing to recede to the Colorado River of western 
Texas in the futile negotiations of 1805. Now she was gradu- 
ally to waive rights to the whole province. 

On the west, it was assumed that Louisiana, comprising the 
watershed of the Mississippi, extended to the Rockies. No 
definition of territory had ever been made west of that range. 
But Monroe’s note to Baker in 1815, as well as his earlier 
instructions to the commissioners at Ghent (not to allow any 
impairment of the title of the United States to Oregon) indi- 
cated official interest in the distant land.” 

The interest was not sufficient, however, to satisfy our leading 
Pacific imperialist. John Jacob Astor met his friend Albert 
Gallatin on the latter’s return from Ghent with the remark 
that there was one important thing the commissioners had 
failed to do. “You should have settled more definitely the 
question of the Columbia territory,” said Astor; and when 
the diplomatist suggested that their great-grandchildren would 
be the ones to worry about that, Astor added, “If we live, Mr. 
Gallatin, we shall see trouble about it in less than forty years.” ° 
As the fur tycoon was in direct relations with the Department 
of State during the Adams-Onis negotiations, regarding the 
seizure of his ship “Beaver” in Chile, it is natural to speculate 
that he may well have guided Adams’ attention to the North- 
west. Certainly he was more aware than any other person of 
the economic motives for pressing claims to the territory. 

The treaty of Ghent deferred the matter to decision by a 
commission. Eventually, by the convention of October 20, 1818, 
the northern limit of Louisiana was set at the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude east of the Rockies, the region west of them 


5 Monroe to peace commissioners, March 22, 1814; D.S., United States Ministers, 
Instructions, vil. 


® Charles A. Bristed, A Letter to the Hon. Horace Mann (New York, 1850), 15-16. 
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being left to joint occupation by England and the United States, 
for a term of ten years, later extended. It is essential to note 
that the northern and southern limits of the territory to be 
jointly occupied were not specified. 

Monroe, still secretary of state when Onis was formally 
recognized, accomplished no more in the Spanish negotiation 
than to state the issues in question. On his accession to the 
presidency in 1817, he named Adams secretary of state; but 
the latter did not return from his mission to England until the 
fall of that year, and did not open conversations with Onis 
until December. 

The Spanish minister, as will be explained, had at that time 
full powers to sign a treaty, but insufficient latitude of instruc- 
tions to reach a boundary agreement. After various references 
to his court, he was able in June of the following year to engage 
in progressive negotiations, in which the proposal of a delimi- 
tation on the Pacific Coast was advanced for the first time, by 
Adams. Spain soon suspended dealings in protest against 
Jackson’s high-handed invasion of the Floridas. They were 
resumed with what Adams called an ultimatum in October, 
1818, but until the following January Onis did not have the 
latitude of authority he felt necessary to conclude matters. The 
last stumbling block of importance was the California-Oregon 
line. In February the treaty was signed, and though it was 
not ratified for two years, its provisions stood as in the original. 
The boundary thus drawn remained the international fron- 
tier on the Pacific for twenty-seven years. 

To observe more closely the role of the Northwest in the 
larger dispute, it is necessary first to note the rather uncertain 
Spanish policy concerning it in 1817. José Pizarro, most able 
of Ferdinand VII’s succession of foreign secretaries, had had 
a memorandum on relations with the United States drawn up, 
in June of that year. It was written by Narciso Heredia, the 
departmental expert on American affairs, and suggested out- 
lines of eight plans of procedure, in which boundaries received 
the most attention.’ In all of them which included extension 


7 “Exposicién hecha al Rey . . . sobre nuestras relaciones con los Estados Unidos,” 
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of the line west of the Mississippi at all, he advised leaving 
the limits beyond the head of the Missouri undetermined, due 
to lack of information on titles and conditions of settlement. 
But he did state that Spain could not expect the United States 
to yield all of Louisiana, chiefly because of this country’s known 
ambition to open fur trading routes overland to the Columbia. 

It was further advised that English mediation should be 
asked, and that one lever to obtain it might be the warning 
of possible United States competition with English interests 
in the North Pacific. Such an alarm was sounded in the plea 
to the British court for diplomatic aid, written in the following 
month.* Adams summarily rejected the half-hearted British 
suggestion of the possibility of mediation advanced the next 
spring. 

Onis did not receive permission to accept a line west of the 
Mississippi River until June of 1818. He was then authorized 
to yield to the Sabine River, sub spe ratt, drawing the limit 
from the head of that stream to the Missouri, along it and from 
its source directly north.* Thus restricted, the Spanish minister 
hastened from his country home to Washington, in July, for 
some exciting days of conferences and protests occasioned by 
Jackson’s amazing venture in the Floridas. While demanding 
redress for Jackson’s affront, Onis did not refuse to discuss 
possible terms with Adams, using as an intermediary, or cata- 
lytic agent, the French minister, Baron Hyde de Neuville. 

At this time, while the cabinet was anxiously meeting six 
out of seven days to debate over Jackson, Adams, ever alert to 
his country’s opportunities, drew on the Melish map of the 
United States a tentative boundary to be used in a general 
settlement.”® It was the first definite proposal of a delimitation 


published in Pizarro, José Garcia de Leén y, Memorias (Madrid, 1894-1897), 11, 225-298. 
The foreign secretary commonly used his name in that manner, contrary to Spanish 
custom. 

8 Pizarro to Henry Wellesley (British ambassador at Madrid), June 22, 1817; Public 
Record Office (London), Foreign Office papers, ser. 72, vol. 199. 

® Pizarro to Onis, April 25, 1818; Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Seccién 
de Estado (hereafter cited as A.H.N., Est.), Legajo 5643. 


10 Onis to Pizarro, July 18, 1818; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5643; Melish, John, “Map of 
the United States of America” (rev. ed., Philadelphia, 1818). 
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on the Pacific, Adams’ suggested line running directly west 
to that ocean from the source of the Missouri River. Onis 
demurred, mentioning Spain’s title based on early exploration, 
but truthfully professed lack of authority to consider that point. 

Nothing further could be accomplished until either the 
United States gave the demanded satisfaction in the Florida 
imbroglio, or Onis received new instructions. Restitution of 
the Florida posts was soon promised, but negotiations were 
officially to be suspended until the execution of the promise. 
Spain later relaxed upon that condition. Jackson’s actions did 
not make progress impossible, however. Both diplomatists 
were so anxious to settle that they continued their intercourse 
at intervals, through the agency of Hyde de Neuville. 

Onis in October was ready to advance a proposal for general 
settlement.” Like all plans discussed since the preceding year, 
it included the cession of the Floridas as an already tacitly 
accepted part of the transaction. The western line, which he 
considered the most important of all,’* was to divide Louisiana 
and Texas at the Arroyo Hondo, thence running north to the 
Missouri River, and up that stream to its source. 

Adams countered with what he described as the ultimatum 
of the United States, demanding the cession of the Floridas, 
and proposing a western boundary along the Sabine to thirty- 
two degrees north latitude, thence north to the Red (that much 
being as in the final delineation), up that river to its source, 
along the crest of the Snow Mountains (the Rockies) to the 
forty-first parallel, and west on that line to the South Sea.” This 
line would have taken from Spain what are now Del Norte, 
Siskiyou, and Modoc counties in California, the four northern 
counties of Utah, and large parts of the four southwestern 
counties of Wyoming, which would have been thus opened 
to our frontiersmen twenty-seven years earlier than they were. 


11 Onis to Adams, October 24, 1818; American State Papers, ser. 1, Foreign Relations 
(hereafter cited as A.S.P., F.R.), Vv, 526-529. 

12 Onis to Pizarro, October 31, 1818; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5643. 

18 Adams to Onis, October 31, 1818; 4.S.P., F.R., 530-531. 
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Onis’ reply of November 16 indicated a willingness to con- 
cede the Sabine limit on the southwest, but substituted the 
Missouri for the Red, and asked that a boundary commission 
determine the frontier beyond the head of that river.“* He could 
still concede nothing on the Pacific coast, and as Adams had 
already stated, that formed the chief obstacle to an agreement. 

Thus a region suddenly thrust into the foreground by 
Adams’ intent to use it as a diplomatic bargaining point for 
the Louisiana-Texas frontier, became the crux of the negotia- 
tion. Since the Spaniards were well aware that the United 
States would at least insist upon access to the Columbia, it may 
be said that the territory really in dispute was that between 
the forty-first degree and that river. In that expanse the only 
existing settlements were Astoria, and Fort Nez Percés near 
the mouth of the Walla Walla. Both were in the hands of the 
Northwest company until November, 1818, when the sloop- 
of-war “Ontario” spent three days at Astoria, possession being 
taken for the United States as provided in the restitution clause 
of the treaty of Ghent. News of that occupation did not reach 
Washington or Madrid until after the signature of the treaty.”® 

Onis cited two ports on the coast between Adams’ most ex- 
treme demand and the line finally stipulated, which he said 
would be of value to Spain. They were Trinidad Head, in 41° 
02’ N. lat., of which Heceta had taken possession in 1775, and 
Point St. George, in 41° 46’ N. lat., sighted and named by 
Vancouver in 1792." There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that either merited or received occupation, or that Onis was 
doing anything but trying to put the best possible appearance 
on the agreement he obtained. 

More interesting, if equally ineffective, was the Spanish 
proposal to fortify the mouth of the Columbia, which went 


14 Onis to Adams, November 16, 1818; 4.S.P., F.R., 1V, 531-533. 
15 Viceroy Conde de Venadito to Secretario de Estado, Mexico, December 31, 1818, 


with notation of receipt May 19, 1819, Archivo General de Indias (Sevilla), Seccién 
de Estado, Legajo 32. a 


16 Onis to Pizarro, February 16, 1819; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 566r. 
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far enough for orders to be sent the Viceroy of Mexico for 
its execution. In March of 1818, Onis wrote Pizarro, saying 
that 


there being at a very short distance from the mouth of the River Columbia 
on the Pacific ocean an island situated in the middle of said river which offers 
an excellent position for a military establishment, it is of the highest im- 
portance that it be occupied as soon as possible, with the purpose of protecting 
the possessions and the commerce of the Monarchy in that region, as the 
United States will not delay in carrying out its project of opening a route 
by that river to the South Sea.*” 


The Melish map did not show such an island, though indeed 
there is one, probably not adequate to support much fortifica- 
tion. His plan was well received, and on July 6, 1818, an order 
went to the Viceroy from the war office in Madrid to put the 
island in a state of defense “without giving the slightest motive 
of complaint to the United States; it being your responsibility 
to justify this project as you find it most convenient.” ** 

The futility of such a scheme was felt at once by the Viceroy, 
harassed for years by the difficulties of obtaining forces to put 
down insurrection in New Spain itself. His reply was that 
desirable as such fortification might be, it was impossible of 
execution, as it would necessitate a naval force on the Pacific, 
and he could then count on only one brigantine, that in bad 
condition.” 

While that correspondence was in progress, a major change 
took place in the Spanish ministry, the sudden dismissal of 
Pizarro. His successor, the Marquis of Casa Irujo (one time 
minister to the United States), followed Pizarro’s plan of 
diplomacy as outlined a year and a half before. But the pressure 
of Spanish politics, the failure of other powers to mediate in 
any of Spain’s troubles, Jackson’s Florida threat, and fear of 
United States recognition of the revolted Spanish colonies, 
caused him to yield more than Pizarro had been willing to grant. 


17 Onis to Pizarro, March 3, 1818; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5562, Expediente 11. 

18 Quoted in Francisco de Eguia (minister of war) to Pizarro, Madrid, July 6, 1818; 
A.H.N., Est., ibid. 

19 Venadito to Ministro de Guerra, Mexico, December 31, 1818; A.H.N., Est., ibid. 
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Pizarro had left a lengthy instruction for Onis on the table, 
written as usual by Heredia. Irujo revised the letter without 
making any significant changes of diplomatic strategy, and 
signed it as his own.” Onis was told to obtain the best western 
delineation possible, not being too particular about the satis- 
faction offered for Jackson’s affront. But still there was no 
Spanish proposal of a line beyond the head of the Missouri, 
no authorization to treat concerning lands west of the Rockies. 

Onis received these instructions, which Irujo was confident 


would suffice for an agreement, on January 4, 1819, and com- 
mented : 


I do not believe they will further matter, because they do not authorize 
me to take for limits the Red river to its source, from there the crest of the 
Snowy mountains to the 41st degree, and that line west to the Pacific, and 
it is doubtful that this government will yield an inch from these limits.?4 


Whether or not Onis could have gained a more favorable 
agreement on the California-Oregon line by yielding Texas 
as far as the Colorado River instead of to the Sabine, as he was 
authorized to do by those instructions, one cannot say. He 
obviously considered the Sabine agreement as already con- 
cluded, and did not again raise that question. One may well 
say that the final settlement amounted to an exchange of the 
Floridas and Oregon for the United States’ claim to Texas. 
But such a summary seems rather too simple, as it has been 
shown that, after the agreement on the cession of the Floridas 
and the Louisiana-Texas frontier, the Northwest Coast problem 
was still unsolved. 

Onis, poignantly aware of the necessity for an agreement 
to prevent some overt act on the part of the United States, 
took it upon himself to treat concerning the California-Oregon 
line, even in the lack of instructions so to do. Following a con- 
ference with Adams on January 165, he wrote offering to accept 
a line drawn to the source of the Missouri,” thence westward 


20 Irujo to Onis, October 10, 1818; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5643. 
21 Onis to Irujo, January 4, 1819; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5645. 
22 Onis to Adams, January 6, 1819; 4.S.P., F.R., 1, 615-616. 
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along the Columbia to the ocean. Adams’ belated reply only 
re-stated his “ultimatum.” 

Meanwhile information had reached the Spanish ministry, 
through the French diplomatic service, of the pretensions of 
the United States to territory as far south and west as the Red 
' River, and on the Coast as far as the forty-first parallel. This 
led the council of state to meet promptly and to authorize Irujo 
to send the instruction on which Onis based the ultimate 
agreement. 

According to this new and momentous statement of Spanish 
concessions, dated October 23, 1818, the minister could accept 
the Red River line if it were turned northward at the head 
of navigation to keep the border a safe distance from Santa 
Fé.” This qualification the United States accepted without 
serious resistance. 

As to the. Northwest, Irujo rather vaguely suggested a cor- 
ridor to the sea. If the United States insisted, he said, upon 
an outlet by way of the Columbia, there would be no objection 
to continuing the line along that river. But Spanish rights 
both above and below it were to remain intact! 

Whatever the intent of Irujo’s idea, Onis knew that further 
concession must be made, and he depended for the remainder 
of the negotiation on the concluding paragraph of the letter: 


Finally His Majesty charges me to say to you, that you are fully authorized 
to construct, discuss, and conclude the agreement according to the circum- 
stances, without the necessity of further consultation [of your government] 
regarding the matter. 


Thus armed with a practical carte blanche, the Spaniard 
on February 1 proposed a delineation along the Sabine to its 
source, north to the Red, along it to the ninety-fifth degree of 
west longitude, due north to the Arkansas, and up it to its 
source, running from there west to the San Clemente, or Mult- 
nomah, and by that river to the sea.* The Melish map, cited 
in this plan, clearly indicates that the “Multnomah” was the 


23 Irujo to Onis, October 23, 1818, A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5643. 
24 Onis to Adams, February 1, 1819; A4.S.P., F.R., Vv, 616-617. 
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present Willamette, and correctly shows it flowing not into 
the sea, but into the Columbia. Another point on which the 
knowledge of both negotiators was limited was the source of 
the Arkansas. It was believed to be in about the forty-first 
degree of north latitude (two degrees north of its actual loca- 
tion) and for that reason Adams had chosen the forty-first 
parallel as his proposed boundary. 

Adams consulted Monroe, Jackson, and the cabinet, as well 
as Hyde de Neuville, on the latest Spanish offer. Monroe, 
feeling that the acquisition of the Floridas and a title on the 
Pacific would offset the public displeasure at the loss of ‘Texas, 
would have accepted Hyde de Neuville’s plan of a line down 
the Multnomah to the forty-third parallel (three degrees south 
of the Columbia) and thence to the sea.” The secretary of 
state, however, maintained his demand, and, making conces- 
sions on the Red River line, in his projet of February 6, 1819, 
again proposed the forty-first parallel.” 

Here Adams had an opportunity of which he could not know. 
Onis was sufficiently anxious for a treaty to have admitted 
Adams’ line on the coast, after one more effort, and wrote Irujo: 


. tomorrow I expect to make the last attempt, to have the Minister of 
France see if he can obtain any readjustment in the frontier in the Pacific 
Northwest, and if this should not be obtained, to sign the treaty in these 
terms in order to preserve the domains of His Majesty from the great losses 
which menace them, as you have authorized me to do, gaining the best 
result possible.?7 


The one last attempt was successful, however, and the United 
States missed the chance of obtaining another large coastal area. 
For when the next day Hyde de Neuville took to Adams the 
Onis projet, of February 9, he found that on this point a com- 
promise would be made, against Adams’ will. 

The cabinet met once more, and in it Monroe again favored 
acceptance of the Multnomah-forty-third degree line, now 


25 Adams, John Quincy, Memoirs (12 v. Philadelphia, 1874-1877), IV, 244. 
26 Adams, Projet of February 6, 1819; 4.8.P., F.R., 617. : 
27 Onis to Irujo, February 8, 1819; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5661. 
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advanced by Onis, as it had been by Hyde de Neuville in- 
formally a few days before.” All but Adams agreed, and he 
maintained against the remainder of the cabinet his determina- 
tion to force a further concession from Onis. 

Through the French minister, Adams attempted to reopen 
discussion of the Texas frontier. But Onis would consider no 
change there, and declined with the intentional appearance 
of anger, hoping thus to bring a more conciliatory plan from 
his adversary.” 

Hyde de Neuville’s importance as a conciliator increased 
when Onis declared himself to be suffering from chilblains. 
In the despatch reporting this to his government, he added 
that he felt it more efficacious to carry on the negotiations 
through the Frenchman, who could convey his firmness and 
appearance of anger to Adams, Onis thus avoiding the risk of 
a direct affront to the secretary of state. Onis told Hyde de 
Neuville he would compromise on the forty-second parallel 
on the coast, with no change in the Sabine line. Such were the 
limits finally arranged, Adams approving them on the sixteenth. 

To compare the views of the adversaries on the various ques- 
tions at issue, Hyde de Neuville on that day drew up a memo- 
randum, on the basis of which the final terms were determined.” 
Commercial regulations, the navigation of rivers, and the 
amount of indemnity claims to be recognized by the United 
States (the five million dollars commonly misnamed the “pur- 
chase” price), were settled without jeopardizing the success 
of the negotiation. Onis irritated Adams by discussing affairs 
directly with the President and other officials, but the two met 
peaceably again on the eighteenth to go over details and phrase- 
ology, agreeing to sign on the following Monday, in honor of 
Washington’s birthday. | 

By the Adams-Onis treaty the United States received the 
Floridas in full title; Spain was confirmed in her claim to 
Texas; Santa Fé was protected by the bending of the boundary 


28 Onis to Adams, February 9, 1819; A.S.P., F.R., V, 617-619. Adams, Memoirs, tv, 250. 
29 Onis to Irujo, February 16, 1819; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 566r. 
30 Hyde de Neuville to Adams, February 16, 1819; A.S.P., F.R., tv, 621-623. 
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to leave the frontier 360 miles from that town; and the am- 
bitious republic received all of Spain’s rights to what are now 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, and Idaho, thus being 
for the first time assured of a transcontinental domain.” 

Ratification of the treaty by the United States Senate was 
immediate and unanimous, but Spain delayed for two years. 
When the terms were first known in Madrid, the council of 
state frowned upon them, the chief complaint being that too 
great sacrifices were made (including specifically those on the 
Pacific) , and that they constituted an indignity to the crown.” 
Onis’ correspondence proved, though, that nothing further 
could be gained there without a war which Spain could not 
support. So the refusal to ratify was based on a pretended 
injustice in the confirmation of Florida land titles, and, more 
soundly, on the fear of recognition of the Hispanic-American 
republics by the United States. The king finally was forced to 
give his approval, and on February 22, 1821, ratifications were 
exchanged at Washington, without alteration of boundary 
delineations. 

Meanwhile two other powers interested in the Northwest 
Coast did little if anything to prevent the Adams-Onis ar- 
rangement. Russia might not have been aware of Adams’ 
demands regarding the Pacific Coast in time to forestall them 
(though surely she was conscious of the threat through United 
States explorations, fur trade, and diplomacy with England). 
Adams’ proposal of a line to the Pacific did not reach Spain 
until October, 1818; and even if Russia’s able minister there, 
Dmitri Tatistcheff, had consulted his government, any result- 
ing opposition would have been too late to influence Irujo’s 
last effective instructions to Onis. The Russian later officially 


$1“Treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, signed at Washington, February 22, 
1819;” D.S., Treaties. The most careful publication of the treaty is in the forthcoming 
third volume of Miller, Hunter, Treaties and other international acts of the United 
States of America (Washington, 1931 —), 1, 3-18; which I was graciously allowed 
to read in page proof. 

82 Minutes of session of the council of state, May 1, 1819; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5661. 


Also John Forsyth (United States minister at Madrid, 1819-1822) to Adams, August 
22, 1819; D.S., Despatches, Spain, xvm. 
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informed the Spanish government he had no objection to rati- 
fication (as did the ministers of France and England) .™ 

But George W. Erving, United States minister at Madrid, 
feared trouble with Russia when, in the spring of 1819, he wrote 
to Adams: 


I would mention not with great formality, as a matter however which may 
merit some attention, the probability of our having the Russians for neigh- 
bours in California.** 


That Russia had then an active interest was also the view of 
Erving’s successor, John Forsyth. He named a Spanish cabinet 
member, Juan Lozano de Torres, whom he had called the 
minion of Tatistcheff, as the chief opponent of ratification.” 
The Russian, then the most influential foreign diplomat at 
the court of Ferdinand VII, was a notably clever intriguer, 
and his cleverness puzzles the historian as to his role in this 
dispute. If there were Russian opposition it could not have 
been exercised at Washington, because diplomatic relations 
had been suspended, on other accounts. 

In any case, the treaty was eventually approved, and it was 
only seven months after the exchange of ratifications that the 
Czar issued his famous declaration of exclusive Russian au- 
thority on the Pacific above the fifty-first parallel. How much 
that ukase may have been inspired by the gains of the United 
States in the convention with England of October 20, 1818, 
and in the treaty with Spain proclaimed February 22, 1821, 
is an interesting matter for speculation. 

England at the time of the argument over ratification of 
the Adams-Onis treaty was evidently too much interested in 
the success of her own dealings with this country, and in agree- 
ment on a policy toward Hispanic-America, to risk trouble by 
opposing the Spanish agreement. She had just made an ami- 


83 Tatistcheff to Secretario de Estado, August 15, 1819; quoted in Bécker, Jerénimo, 
Historia de las relaciones exteriores de Espaiia en el siglo XIX, 1, 477-479. 

34 Erving to Adams, April 28, 1819; D.S., Despatches, Spain, xvi. 

35 Forsyth, John, “Extracts from secret journal,” enclosed in Forsyth to Adams, 
private, June 17, 1819; D.S., Despatches, Spain, xvu. 
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cable arrangement for joint occupation of the Northwest Coast. 
She did not question the definition of the southern boundary 
of the jointly-occupied territory provided by the Adams-Onis 
treaty. Certain English interests favored offsetting the cession 
of the Floridas to the United States by seizing Cuba. But Prime 
Minister Lord Castlereagh, both to Richard Rush and to 
Henry Wellesley, British minister at Madrid, disavowed any 
intent to block ratification of the treaty.” 

Thus the delimitation by Adams and Onis was left to stand 
as the international boundary until the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. While for the United States the treaty marked the 
end of its first great phase of territorial expansion, for Spain 
it was acorollary of the widespread revolutionary turmoil that 
deprived her of most of her American colonies. Mexico, inde- 
pendent a few months after the signing of the proclaimed treaty 
in 1821, inherited Spain’s obligations, and approved the boun- 
dary agreement by the succeeding one of January 12, 1828. 

Adams had foreseen the importance of the California- 
Oregon delineation, in spite of the then current public apathy 
toward the region. In his diary he wrote during the final ne- 
gotiation : 


I told him [Hyde de Neuville] that Spain having yielded the point of ad- 
mitting us to the South Sea, it was impossible that she should have any 
interest in chaffering for four or five degrees of wilderness, which never 
will or can be of any value to her. To us they may be hereafter important, 
because the boundary for us will not only be with Spain but with her 
successors. This he admitted.** 


Adams, however, would probably not have insisted upon a 
line as far south as the forty-second parallel had he been able 
to acquire Texas. Onis cleverly kept hidden his last hour au- 
thorization (received January 4, 1819) to accept a limit farther 
west in Texas if necessary to avoid war.* Consequently Adams 


86 Castlereagh to Wellesley, July 21, 1819; Public Record Office (London), Foreign 
Office papers, ser. 72, v. 222. 

37 Adams, Memoirs, tv, 237. 

38 Irujo to Onis, October 10, 1818; A.H.N., Est., Legajo 5643. 
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did not know that he might by sufficient aggressiveness have 
obtained an agreement upon the Colorado river of Texas, in- 
stead of the Sabine. 

It is probable, however, that he could not have had both 
Oregon and Texas. Onis referred to the final arrangement as 
an exchange of the Floridas for Texas, trying to justify the 
concession on the Pacific by stressing the advantage of a definite 
protective frontier in the West and Northwest.” The conclu- 
sion was, however, a trade of the almost abandoned Floridas 
and the strong Spanish claim to Oregon for a questionable 
United States title to Texas, an interpretation suggested, with- 
out benefit of study of the Spanish sources, some years ago by 
Professor Thomas M. Marshall.* 

Professor Dexter Perkins minimizes the diplomatic signifi- 
cance of Adams’ pride, the extension of the boundary to the 
Pacific.* But the fact that Spain gave up a claim as sound as 
those of England and the United States surely clarified the 
issue, and must be taken as strengthening the West Coast title 
of the country to which she relinquished it. Further, that pro- 
vision effectively defined the southern limits of the joint-occu- 
pation territory, to the evident satisfaction of England. The 
latter country made no effort to treat directly with Spain on 
that limitation, as she did with Russia on the northern boundary 
of the same territory in 1825. Above all, Adams merits credit 
for having suggested and obtained for the United States the 
first treaty delineation of territory on the Pacific. 

The importance Adams foresaw for the Oregon country was 
long in coming. Domination by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the notion of a “Great American Desert” intervening be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rockies prevented exploi- 
tation by those few who might have been interested, from the 
United States. 


39 Onis, Luis de, Memoria sobre las negociaciones entre Espatta y los Estados Unidos 
de America (2 v. Madrid, 1820), 1, 213. 

40 Marshall, Thomas M., History of the western boundary of the Louisiana purchase 
(Berkeley, 1914), 58-59. 

41 Perkins, Dexter, “John Quincy Adams,” in American secretaries of state and their 
diplomacy (S. F. Bemis, ed., 10 v. New York, 1927-1929), IV, 32, 35, 90. 
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But when in the 1830’s westward migration was awakened 
pioneers found themselves, if they went southwest, obliged to 
become foreigners on foreign soil; thus their eyes naturally 
turned northwestward. Such a respected advocate of another 
set of motives as Miss Ellen Semple conceded the importance 
of this fact in saying that 


At the time when the American trappers and traders found their way 
to the Pacific, California was a foreign possession. This fact, reinforced by 
the length and difficulty of the journey thither, sufficed to discourage the 
immigration of families, especially after the rebellion of Texas under 
American leadership had rendered citizens of the United States undesirable 
tenants of Mexican soil. . . Oregon was as remote as California, and like 
it was barred by two thousand miles of plains, mountains, and desert; but 
it was claimed on solid grounds by the United States. Hence in this direction 


Americans turned when the uneasy spirit of migration began to stir along 
the Missouri and Mississippi frontier.*? 


Thus the frontiersmen journeyed westward along a path of 
empire which had been secured to them by the Adams-Onis 
treaty, and, partly by coincidence, their Oregon Trail skirted 
closely the line drawn by that agreement. On arrival in the 
Northwest, the majority of them settled south of the Columbia, 
in territory which President Monroe would in 1819 have been 
willing to relinquish. Their settlement there, forcing the hands 
of the diplomats in recognition of existing conditions of settle- 
ment, must be taken as a vital factor in the negotiation of 1846 
with England. But the line of forty-two degrees did not cease 
its importance then. For when in 1848 our whole Pacific coast- 
line was secured, that boundary remained to separate California 
and Oregon. 


PHILIP COOLIDGE BROOKS 
The George Washington University 


———— 


42Semple, Ellen C., American history and its geographic conditions (New York, 
1903), 201. 
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The Projected Purchase of Alaska, 1859-60 
Edited and translated into English by Hallie M. McPherson 


Introduction 


The following letter from Baron Stoeckl, Russian minister 
in Washington, to Prince Gorchakov, Russian foreign secre- 
tary, reveals the preliminary steps to the purchase of Alaska 
and emphasizes the plan for the sale of the territory as a phase 
of the Russian policy for the establishment of an empire in 
the Far East. 

The document —the original of which is in the Central 
Archives, Moscow — was brought to public attention by the 
late Professor Frank A. Golder, and a photostat was obtained 
by him for the Library of Congress. 

Although Professor Golder cited this letter in his article 
‘The Purchase of Alaska” in the American Historical Review, 
XXV (1920), 415, this is the first publication of the original or 
its translation. A discussion of the relation of Senator Gwin 
to this episode will be found on pages 28-38 of the present issue 
of The Pacific Historical Review. 


HALLIE M. MCPHERSON 
Fort Worth, Texas 


[Baron Stoeckl to Prince Gorchakov | 
23 Décembre 1859 
No. 31 Washington, le 4 Janvier 1860 
tres confidentielle 
Mon Prince, 
Dans le cours d’une conversation que j’ai eue derni¢érement avec Mr. Gwin, 
Sénateur de la Californie, au sujet de l’arrangement fait entre. notre Com- 
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pagnie et celle de San Francisco, il m’a demandé si le Gouvernement Impérial 
était disposé a céder nos possessions Américaines. I] m’a détaillé les ressources 
de ces possessions et a ajouté: “Vous étes trop loin pour les exploiter, nous nous 
“trouvons dans la proximité et nous pouvons en tirer un meilleur parti. J’ai 
“communiqué,” continua-t-il, “mon idée au Président que j’ai trouvé trés 
“disposé a l’adopter.” 

J’ai répondu a Mr. Gwin que je ne connaissais pas les vues du Gouvernement 
Impérial sur ce sujet et que je devais me borner, si cette proposition m’était 
faite, de la soumettre 4 Votre Excellence. J’ai dit ensuite 4 Mr. Gwin qu’il 
serait prudent pour le moment de traiter cette affaire d’une maniére toute 
confidentielle. Mr. Gwin me répliqua qu’il allait se consulter de nouveau avec 
Mr. Buchanan et qu’il m’en communiquerait le résultat. 

Quelque tems aprés, Mr. Gwin est venu me voir et m’a dit qu'il avait 
eu une autre entrevue avec le Président et qu’il venait me parler de sa part. 
“Mr. Buchanan,” ajouta Mr. Gwin, “partage entiérement votre opinion de 
“ne donner, pour le moment, aucun caractére officiel a cette affaire. Pour 
“éviter méme l’ombre d’une formalité le Président s’abstiendra de Vous en- 
“tretenir dece sujet soit directement, soit par l’entremise du Secrétaire d’Etat. 
“Mais il m’a chargé de Vous engager a soumettre ce projet 4 Votre Gouverne- 
“ment comme une simple idée/ : mere idea:/ et le prier de nous communiquer 
“ses vues a cet égard.” 

Apreés cette recommandation je n’ai pas cru devoir entretenir le Président 
sur ce sujet et je me suis abstenu méme d’en parler a2 Mr. Cass, mais j’ai 
communiqué ce qui s'est passé entre moi et Mr. Gwin a Mr. Appleton, Sous 
Secrétaire d’Etat, le confident le plus intime de Mr. Buchanan et qui dirige 
de fait le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. J’ai prié Mr. Appleton de me 
faire connaitre, d’une maniére précise et plus directe, l’opinion du Président 
au sujet de l’acquisition de nos colonies. 

Quelques jour aprés, Mr. Appleton m’a dit que le Président, avec lequel il 
avait eu une conversation, l’avait prié de me répéter ce que Mr. Gwin m’avait 
déja communiqué de sa part, c. a. d. que personnellement il croyait que l’acquisi- 
tion de nos colonies serait trés profitable pour les Etats situés sur le Pacifique; 
qu'il était prét 4 donner suite a ce projet, mais, qu’avant d’aller plus loin, il 
devait connaitre si nous étions disposés 4 céder nos possessions et que jusque 
la il voulait faire un secret de cette affaire méme pour Mr. Cass. “Le Président 
“Vous engage,” continua Mr. Appleton, “d’écrire dans ce sens au Cabinet 
“Impérial. Si Vous refusez, l’affaire naturellement tombe d’elle-méme. Si, 
“au contraire, Vous acceptez notre proposition, le Président se consultera avec 
“son Cabinet et les membres influens du Congrés pour voir si le projet est 
“praticable et décider sous quelle forme et a quelles conditions il peut étre 


y 99 


“exécuté. 
J’ai dit 4 Mr. Appleton ainsi qu’a Mr. Gwin que la réponse du Gouverne- 
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ment Impérial, quelle qu’elle soit, ne devra dans aucun cas étre considérée 
comme une proposition de notre part de vendre nos colonies et que puisqu’ils 
ont eu les premiers l’idée de ce projet, ce sera a eux a prendre | initiative, s'il 
donnait lieu a des négociations officielles. Tous les deux m’ont répondu que 
le Gouvt. Federal suivra cette marche qui leur paraissait la plus naturelle. 

Je dois également informer Votre Excellence que, dans une de mes conversa- 
tions avec Mr. Gwin, je lui ai demandé, en passant, quelle serait la somme 
que le Gouvt. des Etats-Unis serait disposé 4 nous donner pour |’acquisition 
de nos colonies. Mr. Gwin me répondit qu’on pourrait aller jusqu’a cing 
millions de dollars. A ceci je n’ai fait aucune observation et, dans mes entretiens 
avec Mr. Appleton, je n’ai pas touché la question pécuniaire. 

En Vous communiquant, mon Prince, la proposition qui vient de m’étre 
faite, je crois de mon devoir de soumettre a Votre Excellence quelques con- 
sidérations sur l'état présent et sur l’avenir de nos possessions de ce continent. 

Autrefois les fourrures faisaient le seul objet de trafic de la Compagnie 
Russe-Américaine. L’affluence de la population sur les cétes du Pacifique des 
Etats-Unis, qui fut le résultat de la conquéte de la Californie, imprima une 
nouvelle vie a ces contrées, désertes jusqu’a cette époque, et il était permis 
d’espérer que le commerce de nos colonies prendrait de son coté un développe- 
ment analogue. Mais cet espoir a été en grande partie décu et les affaires de 
la Compagnie, autant que je suis informé, ne sont guére plus florissantes 
aujourd’hui qu’elles n’étaient il y a quinze ou vingt ans. 

Mais c’est surtout l’avenir de nos possessions qu’il importe de considérer. 
Elles sont situées trop au Nord pour y envoyer des émigrans et y former une 
colonie commerciale et industrielle. Cette colonisation étant impossible le Gouv- 
ernement Impérial devra, a l’expiration de |’année 1861, soit exploiter lui-méme 
les produits de ce territoire par l’agence de ses employés, soit les abandonner 
de nouveau a une Compagnie, celle qui existe en ce moment ou toute autre. 
La premiére alternative me parait impracticable. Nous serons donc forcés de 
renouveler, sous une forme ou une autre, la charte dont jouit actuellement la 
Compagnie. Ce sera laisser 4 tout jamais nos possessions dans |’état ou elles se 
trouvent en ce moment, sans aucun espoir de progrés. En effet un comité, 
composé de personnes domiciliées a St. Pétersbourg et étrangéres au commerce, 
ne pourra jamais diriger avec succes des opérations purement mercantiles et 
dont le si¢ge est placé a l’autre extrémité du globe. 

Sous le point de vue politique nos possessions ont a peine une importance 
secondaire. Toute Puissance maritime, avec laquelle nos serons en guerre, pourra 
nous les enlever. Un incident imprévu a empéché les Anglais de les attaquer, 
pendant la guerre d’Orient, et sans leur peu de valeur elles ne seraient pas 4 
l’abri des flibustiers Américains. 

C’est sur nos cotes Asiatiques que gissent nos intéréts et c’est sur ce point 
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que nous devons concentrer notre énergie. La nous sommes sur notre propre 
terrain et nous avons les produits d’une province vaste et riche 4 exploiter. 
Nous prendrons notre part a |’activité extraordinaire qui se développe dans 
le Pacifique; nos établissemens rivaliseront de prospérité avec ceux des autres 
nations et, avec la sollicitude que notre Auguste Maitre a vouée aux contrées 
riveraines de l’Amour, nous ne pouvons pas manquer d’acquérir, dans ce vaste 
Océan, la haute importance qui appartient a la Russie. 

Avant de terminer ce rapport je crois devoir informer Votre Excellence 
que le projet de céder nos colonies, s'il venait 4 se réaliser, mécontenterait au 
dernier degré le Gouvt. Britanique. La conquéte de la Californie a porté 
un coup funeste a la prépondérance Anglaise dans le Pacifique et a l’heure 
qu’il est les Etats-Unis y exercent un controle presque sans limite. Le Gouvt. 
Anglais s’est appliqué a remédier a cet état de choses, en cherchant a coloniser 
Vile de Vancouver et la partie de l’Orégon qui lui appartient, mais il a ren- 
contré des obstacles graves dans le climat de ces pays et ses projets n’ont eu 
jusqu’ici que peu de succés. Si les Etats-Unis deviennent maitres de nos posses- 
sions, l’Orégon Britannique sera serré par les Américains du coté du Nord 
et du coté du Sud et échappera difficilement aux aggressions de ces derniers. 

Votre Excellence connait l’arrangement qui a été fait, pendant la derniére 
guerre, entre notre Compagnie et celle de Hudson Baie. Le Gouvt. Britannique 
sanctionna la neutralité réciproque des deux territoires, neutralité qui était 
toute a notre avantage, car nous n’avions aucun moyen d’attaquer les possessions 
Anglaises, tandis que les Anglais pouvaient s’emparer des notres. Cet acte de 
condescendance, si peu en rapport avec l’égoisme Anglais, avait un motif secret. 
A cette époque le bruit s’était répandu que nous allions vendre nos colonies 
aux Etats-Unis et c’est pour empécher cette vente que le Gouvt. Britannique a 
sanctionné la convention conclu entre les deux Compagnies. 

Je tiens ce fait de Mr. Marcy, qui a cette époque était Secrétaire-d’Etat. 
Il m’a assuré que pendant toute la durée de la guerre d’Orient la Légation 
Anglaise 4 Washington était sur le qui vive pour savoir si réellement il était 
question de la vente de nos colonies aux Américaines. 

Je n’ai pas cru prudent, mon Prince, d’expédier le présent rapport par la 
poste, je l’ai confié au Professeur Rachmaninow qui, aprés avoir fait aux Etats- 
Unis un voyage scientifique, retourne en Europe. I] a bien voulu se charger 
de remettre mon expédition d’aujourd’hui a notre Ambassadeur a Londres, .. .2 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, mon Prince, avec une trés haute considération, de Votre 
Excellence, le trés humble et trés obéissant Serviteur. 

STOECKL 
A S. Exe. Mr. le Pr. Gortchacow 
(Central Archives, Moscow, Foreign Affairs, vol. 49.) 


1The words omitted are faded and illegible. 
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[Baron Stoeckl to Prince Gorchakov (translation) | 
23 December, 1859 
No. 31 Washington, 4 January, 1860 
very confidential 
My Prince, 

In the course of a conversation which I recently had with Mr. Gwin, Senator 
from California, on the subject of the arrangement made between our Company 
and that of San Francisco, he asked me whether the Imperial Government 
was disposed to sell our American possessions. He described minutely to me 
the resources of these possessions and added: “You are too far away to exploit 
them, we chance to be near at hand and are able to take better advantage of 
them. I have communicated,” he continued, “my idea to the President whom 
I found very much inclined to adopt it.” 

I replied to Mr. Gwin that I did not know the views of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment upon this subject and that I was limited, if this proposition were 
made to me, to submitting it to your Excellency. I then said to Mr. Gwin 
that it would be discreet for the moment to treat this affair in an entirely confi- 
dential manner. Mr. Gwin replied that he would confer again with President 
Buchanan and that he would communicate the result to me. 

Some time afterwards, Mr. Gwin came to see me and told me that he had 
had another interview with the President and that he had come to speak 
on his behalf. ““Mr. Buchanan,” added Mr. Gwin, “shares entirely your opinion 
of not giving, for the moment, any official character to this affair. In order to 
avoid even the shadow of formality the President will refrain from discussing 
this subject with you either directly, or through the agency of the Secretary 
of State. But he has commissioned me to invite you to submit this project to 
your Government as simply an idea (mere idea) and to request that you 
communicate to us its views in this regard.” 

After this recommendation I thought I should not talk with the President 
upon this subject and I have even refrained from speaking about it to Mr. 
Cass, but I have communicated that which has passed between Mr. Gwin 
and me to Mr. Appleton, Under Secretary of State, the most intimate confident 
of Mr. Buchanan and who in fact directs the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I 
requested Mr. Appleton to inform me, in a most precise and direct manner, 
of the opinion of the President on the subject of the acquisition of our colonies. 

Some days afterwards, Mr. Appleton told me that the President, with whom 
he had held a conversation, had requested him to repeat to me that which Mr. 
Gwin on his part had already communicated to me, namely, that personally 
he thought the acquisition of our colonies would be very profitable for the 
states situated upon the Pacific; that he was ready to give attention to this 
project, but, before going further, he must know whether we were disposed 
to sell our possessions and that until that time he wished to keep this affair 
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secret even from Mr. Cass. “The President invites you,” continued Mr. 
Appleton, “to write along this line to the Imperial Cabinet. If you refuse, the 
affair naturally falls of itself. If, on the contrary, you accept our proposition, 
the President will confer with his Cabinet and the influential members of 
Congress in order to see whether the project is practicable and to decide under 
what form and under what conditions it can be executed.” 

I told Mr. Appleton, as well as Mr. Gwin, that the reply of the Imperial 
Government, whatever it be, must not in any case be considered as a proposi- 
tion on our part to sell our colonies, and that since they were the first to have 
the idea of this project, it shall be to them to take the initiative, should official 
negotiations develop. Both answered me that the Federal Government would 
follow that course which seemed to them the most natural. 

I must also inform your Excellency that, in one of my conversations with 
Mr. Gwin, I asked him, casually, what would be the sum that the Government 
of the United States would be disposed to give us for the acquisition of our 
colonies. Mr. Gwin answered me that they would be able to go as far as 
$5,000,000. To this I made no reply and, in my conversations with Mr. 
Appleton, I have not touched the financial question. 

In communicating to you, my Prince, the proposition which has been made 
to me, I consider it my duty to submit to your Excellency some account of the 
present and future state of our possessions upon this continent. 

Formerly the furs formed the only purpose of trade of the Russian-American 
Company. The increase of the population upon the Pacific coast of the United 
States, which was the result of the conquest of California, instilled a new life 
into this country, deserted until this time, and gave hope that the commerce 
of our colonies might take on its side a similar development. But this hope has 
been in great part frustrated and the affairs of the Company, so far as I am 
informed, are scarcely more flourishing to-day than they were some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

But it is above all the future of our possessions that it is important to consider. 
They are situated too far to the North to send emigrants there and to form 
there a commercial and industrial colony. This colonization being impossible 
the Imperial Government should, by the close of the year 1861, either exploit 
the products of this territory itself through the agency of its employees, or 
abandon them again to a Company, that which exists at present or a different 
one. The first alternative seems to me impracticable. We shall then be forced 
to renew, under one form or another, the charter which the Company now 
possesses. This will mean to leave our possessions forever in the condition which 
exists at present, without any hope of progress. In fact a committee, composed 
of persons residing in St. Petersburg and strangers to the trade, will never be 
able to direct with success the purely mercantile operations, the seat of which is 
located at the other extreme of the globe. 
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From the political standpoint our possessions have scarcely a secondary con- 
sideration. Any maritime power with whom we shall be at war, will be able 
to capture them from us. An unforeseen incident prevented the English from 
attacking them, during the war in the East, and but for their small value they 
would not be safe from the American filibusters. 

It is upon our Asiatic coast that our interests lie and it is upon this point 
that we should concentrate our energy. There we are upon our own soil and 
we have the products of a vast and rich province to exploit. We shall take our 
part in the extraordinary activity which is developing in the Pacific; our 
establishments will rival in prosperity those of other nations and, with the 
solicitude which our August Master has devoted to the countries bordering 
on the Amour, we are destined to gain, in this great Ocean, the high considera- 
tion which belongs to Russia. 

Before concluding this report I think I should inform your Excellency that 
the plan to sell our colonies, if realized, would displease to the last degree the 
British Government. The conquest of California dealt a fatal blow to the 
preponderance of the English in the Pacific and at the present time the United 
States exercises there a control almost without limit. The English Government 
has undertaken to remedy this state of affairs, in endeavoring to colonize the 
island of Vancouver and the portion of Oregon which belongs to it, but 
it has encountered serious obstacles in the climate of this country and its project 
has had till now very little success. If the United States should become owner 
of our possessions, British Oregon would be crowded on the northern side and 
on the southern side by the Americans and escape with difficulty from the 
aggressions of the latter. 

Your Excellency knows of the arrangement which was made, during the 
last war, between our Company and that of Hudson’s Bay. The British 
Government sanctioned the reciprocal neutrality of the two territories, a 
neutrality which was wholly to our advantage, because we had no means of 
attacking the English possessions, while the English were able to take possession 
of ours. This act of compliance, if scarcely in keeping with the English egoism, 
had a secret motive. At that time the rumor was being circulated that we 
intended to sell our colonies to the United States and it was for the purpose 
of preventing this sale that the British Government approved the convention 
concluded between the two Companies. I received this information from Mr. 
Marcy who, at that time, was Secretary of State. He assured me that during 
the entire time of the war in the East, the English legation in Washington 
was on the alert to know whether there were really any question of the sale 
of our colonies to the Americans. 

I have not believed it prudent, my Prince, to despatch the present informa- 
tion by post; I have intrusted it to Professor Rachmaninow who, after having 
made a scientific voyage to the United States, is returning to Europe. He is 
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quite willing to take charge of delivering my despatch of to-day to our Am- 
bassador in London. . .1 


I have the honor to be, my Prince, with a very high regard, of your Excel- 
lency, the very humble and obedient servant. 


STOECKL 
To his Exceilency, Prince Gorchakov 





1The words omitted from this paragraph are faded and illegible. 











Reviews of Books 


Southwest on the Turquoise Trail: the First Diaries on the Road to Santa Fé. 
Edited, with a Bibliographical Resumé, 1810-1825, by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert. [Overland to the Pacific, volume II.] (Denver, The Stewart Commis- 
sion of Colorado College and the Denver Public Library, 1933. xiv-+-301 pp. 
$5.00). 

Representative documents descriptive of the Santa Fé Trail constitute the 
main portion of this volume. Pedro Vial’s Santa Fé-St. Louis diary of 1792 
is reproduced as the first account of the trail. His return is not described. Beck- 
nell’s journal, Marmaduke’s journal, Storrs’ and Graham’s responses to 
Benton’s questions, Brown’s field notes of the official survey, Sibley’s diary, and 
Wetmore’s diary depict the use and development of the trail from 1821 to 
1828. Pike’s account of his journey in 1806 from Santa Fé to Chihuahua and 
to Natchitoches and Armijo’s sketchy diary of his trip to California in 1829- 
1830 illustrate that the trail from Missouri was one of several to Santa Fé. 
The original, in fact, led north from Chihuahua. 

The selections are disparate in length and value. Brown’s field notes are most 
enhanced by editorial annotations. Except for the first item the selections are 
confined to materials printed at the time and in so far as possible to documents 
not now available in well edited form. The result, therefore, is necessarily in 
the nature of a supplement to the materials descriptive of the trail that are 
already conveniently at hand. As such, it is particularly welcome. 

The bibliographical essay has slight connection with the trail records that 
follow. Indeed, it gives the impression, perhaps with exaggeration, that from 
1810 to 1825 the public and the publishers were not much concerned about 
Santa Fé and the Southwest. A passing comment upon Pike’s Travels is quoted 
from the Eclectic Review; otherwise, the materials cited refer entirely to the 
Mississippi Valley, the Missouri Valley, the Northwest, the Platte, and Pike’s 
Peak. Apart from the mention of several book reviews, this essay is not superior 
to H. R. Wagner’s The Plains and the Rockies, to which, by the way, there is 
no reference. And despite its claims to completeness, the essay omits notice of 
Floyd’s report on Oregon and of Gaines’ report on the Aricara campaign. 

Errors range from misuse of “bourne” (p. 43) and misspelling of “cache” 
(p. 201) to overlooking the Ordway journal of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
(p. 8), misspelling of Robert Stuart’s name (pp. 7-9), and confusion of 
Natchitoches and Nacogdoches (p. 297). Some readers will dispute the inter- 
pretation of Bradbury’s reference (p. 20) as indicating discovery of South 
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Pass by Astor’s Overlanders. Reference to Webb’s The Great Plains might 
reduce “the staggering surprise that no one should guess the productivity of 
those billions of calcareous acres” —the Great Plains (p. 24). The editor a 
few pages later (p. 37) reprints James’ answer that “the scarcity of wood and 
water” constituted “the insuperable obstacle.”” The format is attractive, and 
there are illustrations, a map, and an adequate index. 

Mr. Hulbert and the Stewart Commission deserve special commendation 
for their standards of selection of original narratives for inclusion in this series, 
Overland to the Pacific. Eschewal of readily available narratives of the type 
of Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies has undoubtedly reduced the popular 
appeal of this volume, notwithstanding its title, but the historical profession 
will be correspondingly grateful for the publication of these less famous but 
important materials. 

University of California at Los Angeles JoHn CAUGHEY 


A Frontier Lady, Recollections of the Gold Rush and Early California. By 
Sarah Royce. With a Foreword by Katherine Royce. Edited by Ralph Henry 
Gabriel, Professor of History in Yale University. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
xiv-+144 pp. $2.00). 

In the eighteen-eighties Josiah Royce, a native son of California, a man 
whose name is held in highest honor in the state today, was a young lecturer 
in philosophy at Harvard University. Having been asked by the publishers to 
write a history of early California for the American Commonwealth series, 
Royce requested his mother to write out for him a narrative of the trip made 
across the plains to the California gold fields in 1849 by herself, husband and 
little daughter. On this journey Mrs. Royce had kept a diary. The volume 
under review is not a reproduction of the diary but a narrative account, drawn 
in part from this source, and in part from her unrecorded recollections. As the 
title of the volume indicates, the story covers, not only the journey to the land 
of golden dreams, but also the first half dozen years spent within the new state. 

Josiah Royce, himself, was not born until 1855, six years after his parents 
crossed the plains. No doubt the narrative of his mother was a great aid to him 
in preparing his sketch of the history of the state. It was an account he could 
accept as accurate and covered the period of which he could have no personal 
recollection. Mrs. Royce’s story was, of course, a private one not intended 
for publication. This gives it the character of truthfulness. It is a plain, simple, 
straightforward narrative, which shows the touch of a sensitive, intelligent 
hand. It is pervaded by a deeply religious tone. 

The trek of the Royce family across the plains started at the Mississippi 
river on April 30, 1849. A month was consumed in reaching Council Bluffs. 
The Missouri river was not crossed until June 8. This was a very late start 
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for any party wishing to reach California before Winter. Many caravans had | 
started two, or even three, months earlier. The route followed was that of the 
Mormon and Oregon trails via Forts Laramie and Bridger to Salt Lake. From 
this point the Royces, with their one wagon drawn by oxen, pushed on prac- 
tically alone, being accompanied only by three men, on horseback. The route 
across Utah and Nevada via the Humboldt river and the Carson desert was 
the most perilous part of the entire journey. There was grave danger of not 
being able to get over the mountains before the passes became blocked with snow. 

During the long Summer the wagon train, with which the Royce family 
traveled, had met with the usual experiences of such companies — with sickness, 
accidents, storms, Indian scares, and cattle stampedes. In crossing the Carson 
desert in October, a serious mishap nearly proved fatal to the smaller party 
of six.. The plan had been to turn off of the main trail into a side valley for 
two or three days rest in order to get a fresh supply of water and to cut grass 
for the oxen while crossing the last and worst part of the desert. In their 
anxiety to be getting ahead, the party traveled most of one night, and got many 
miles out into the desert before they discovered that they had passed by the 
turning off place. Nothing remained but to retrace their steps. Because of this 
mischance several precious days were lost. 

As the party started to ascend the mountains, they were met by two horsemen 
each leading a pack mule. The new comers belonged to a “Relief Company” 
representing the United States government and had been sent from west of 
the mountains to assist late arrivals over the summit. Other bands of emigrants 
had already suffered severely from snow storms in the higher passes. The wagon 
belonging to the Royces was now abandoned. Everything possible was packed 
on the mules and, with horses to ride, the ascent was continued. Two or three 
days later a number of United States soldiers overtook the party. In the com- 
pany of the latter our friends passed the summit on October 19. Five days 
later brought them to Weaverville, one of the mining towns of California. 
Only one other party of emigrants crossed the mountains after the Royce party 
that Fall. 

In California Mr. Royce soon abandoned mining and started a store. The 
family moved often during the first years. The flood of January, 1850, drove 
them out of Sacramento. In San Francisco, they witnessed the great fire in 
May of the same year. The year 1854 found them back in a mining camp far 
up in the Sierras. 

The closing pages of the volume are devoted to life in California in the 
fifties. Mining and business, law breaking and law enforcement, social and 
religious life are described. It was a great day, when in October, 18506, a boat 
brought the news that California had been admitted to the union as a state. 

The work of the editor of the volume consists of having written an introduc- 
tion descriptive of the “Manuscript of Sarah Royce”; of having placed with 
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square brackets, interpolated throughout the text, comments, generally drawn 
from the unpublished Diary of the same lady; and of having prefaced each 
chapter with a brief extract from the writings of Josiah Royce, the teacher and 
philosopher, son of the author of the volume. The Foreword is an appreciation 
by Katherine Royce, the wife of the philosopher, and therefore, the daughter-in- 
law of Sarah Royce. 


University of Southern California FraNK HarMon GARVER 


Yellowstone National Park. By Hiram Martin Chittenden. Revised by Eleanor 
Chittenden Cress and Isabelle F. Story. (Stanford University, Stanford 
University Press, 1933. 286 pp. $3.00). 


Ever since its initial appearance in 1895 this book has been the standard 
authority on the subject of which it treats. It has been the vade mecum for 
hundreds of thousands of tourists to our greatest national outdoor showplace, 
its popularity being in part attested by the fact that the present edition is the 
fourth and this the seventh printing. First readers of the book year after year 
are hardly prepared for the wide range of topics that come within the author’s 
purview, for here are not only the story of discovery and the explanation of the 
origin of a bewildering variety of names, but also informative accounts of the 
Tukuarika (or Sheepeater) Indians; an introduction to the trader and the 
trapper and an analysis of the problems of the fur trading companies; fasci- 
nating accounts of the thrilling escapes of John Colter; the tall stories of Jim 
Bridger, “the famous liar” ; the harrowing experiences of those who were “Lost 
in the Wilderness” ; not to speak of chapters on the geysers and geology, the 
flora and the fauna, the roads and the administration of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The scope of the volume must be so well known generally that a 
current review might justifiably be limited largely to a contrast between the 
first and the latest editions, as they are separated by a space of thirty-eight years. 

The book stands today basically unchanged from the first rendition. This 
fact is due to the fidelity with which General Chittenden — then a young junior 
officer of thirty-seven — adhered inflexibly to his original decision to make his 
monograph “an authority upon the subject of which it treats.” Books that 
endure through the years must possess some distinctive quality. That uniqueness 
may be accuracy of fact, importance of subject matter, or charm of style. By 
fortuitous happening, we might say, the works of Hiram M. Chittenden 
combine all three desiderata. This serves to remind us that the general tourist 
may not know — and the title page of this new edition modestly takes no steps 
to inform us — that this is the same Chittenden who is the author of another 
standard work, the three-volume 4 merican Fur Trade of the Far West, also 
of an important History of Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River, as 
well as co-editor of Father Smet’s extensive writings, not to speak of a number 
of small pieces, including book-size technical reports on various engineering 
and water projects'on the Pacific Coast. 
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As one thing leads to another — or should —so the foregoing statement re- 
minds us that Chittenden originally brought to his first literary task not only 
that essential prerequisite, a love for the job, but alse a background of excep- 
tional professional preparation ; that is, he had been graduated with high honors 
from West Point in 1884 as a second lieutenant of engineers and had further 
equipped himself by a three-year post graduate course in his chosen field. His 
alert mind was quick to take advantage of a two-year detail — 1891-1892 — as 
assistant to the officer in charge of road construction in Yellowstone National 
Park. This service aroused what was to become a life-long passion for the 
history, geology and geography of the American West and a determination 
to help “preserve its chief wonderland, unaltered except by new trails and 
roadways, ‘as a genuine example of original nature.’”’ For a man of Chitten- 
den’s temperament it was natural that close upon this detail should follow 
the bringing out of the young officer’s maiden publication, The Yellowstone 
National Park. \t gained for its author instant recognition. He was to write 
more pretentious things but never a piece intrinsically more fascinating, better 
proportioned, or more useful to his countrymen. 

That is to say, the definitive history of the Yellowstone is here set down 
on paper. The author has assembled factual material bearing upon every 
phase of the Park’s natural and human history. What is just as fortunate, is 
that from his innate love of the Park’s animate and inanimate treasures he 
has been able to “capture the spirit of the place and so pass on to the reader 
much of his own understanding and affection for this land of miracles.” 

To bring the book up to date the editors have been obliged to rewrite the 
chapter on “Administration of the Park,” and to delete the chapters headed 
“A Tour of the Park.’’ Otherwise the original text has been preserved, the 
minor changes being recorded, where possible, in the form of footnotes. There 
is a completely revised index of eleven pages. A reviewer who makes even a 
hasty comparison of the original edition of Chittenden’s volume with the present 
one will be visibly impressed with the strides made in the art of printing in the 
last half century. The difference in format is striking. In the matter of typog- 
raphy, which makes for readability; of illustrations, the twenty-four of which 
evince careful selection and superior workmanship; and of attractiveness gen- 
erally, the publishing press is to be commended. : 

The publishers rightly point out that “one might spend months in the Park, 
and not know it half so well as from one reading of this book. General Chit- 
tenden’s true monument is not the Golden Gate Viaduct, nor the Chittenden 
Bridge, nor any of his magnificent engineering works. He will be remembered 
best for bringing the Yellowstone, in infinite color and detail, to all who visit 
the Park, whether they come in person or in spirit only.” 

University of California at Los Angeles Louis Knott Koontz 
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History of the Pacific Coast. By John Walton Caughey (Los Angeles, privately 
published by the author, 1933. x-+429 pp. $4.50). 

This book is the first attempt to relate the history of the entire Pacific Coast 
since Hubert Howe Bancroft published his thirty-nine volume work more than 
forty-three years ago. In view of the rich stores of information brought to light 
by Professor Bolton and other scholars since the time of Bancroft this new 
synthesis of Pacific Coast history is highly welcome. 

Dr. Caughey states in his preface that he has aimed “to maintain the broader 
viewpoint and to treat the development of the coast as one great step in the 
larger process of European expansion.” In this he has succeeded, although it 
should be pointed out that he has confined his study very largely to two phases: 
exploration and settlement and the establishment and development of political 
institutions. 

The volume contains twenty-four chapters. It opens with a brief but inter- 
esting three-chapter sketch of the Maya, Aztec, Southwest and Northwest 
Indians. This is followed by seven chapters on the Spanish period in which 
the author develops in considerable detail such topics as the exploits of Cortez, 
the sea voyages of Drake and Vizcaino and the pioneering work of Anza and 
Fathers Kino and Serra. International interests and rivalries comprise four 
chapters, and this portion of the book is particularly clear and well proportioned. 
The remaining ten chapters, some of these very sketchy, are devoted to American 
migration and the acquisition of Oregon and California, to the Inter-Mountain 
Basin, British Columbia, Alaska, and the more recent transformation of the West. 

The author’s great latitude in point of time and area should serve to re- 
orientate the views of those who believe that the history of the Pacific Coast 
begins with Lewis and Clark and is confined to Central California and the 
Willamette Valley. And yet it seems that this object has been partly achieved 
at the expense of a disproportionate emphasis upon the pre-American era. Out 
of 407 pages, 225 are devoted to the period prior to the American migration 
to Oregon. The decade 1770-80 is given 24 pages as against only 14 pages to 
the entire American Northwest since 1846. And while the author places the 
expeditions of Anza and Lewis and Clark on an equal basis, he nevertheless 
devoted 8 pages to the first expedition of the Spaniard and only one paragraph 
to that of the two Americans. It is essential that proper emphasis be placed 
upon the very significant contributions of Spain to Pacific Coast civilization, 
but it is regrettable that in the present book so little space is devoted to such 
topics as the economic and social life after the middle of the nineteenth century. 

While all the chapters are written in clear English there are a few which 
deserve special praise. The concluding chapter on the Spanish period is entitled 
“Romantic California,” and it is noteworthy for its interpretative and critical 
qualities. Another excellent chapter is “McLoughlin of Old Oregon,” and 
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in this the characterization of the venerable “Father of Oregon” and his life 
at the “Big House” at Fort Vancouver comprises the central theme. And still 
a third chapter, “California Gold,” merits special mention, not necessarily 
for its content, but for the fact that it is the only one in the entire book in 
which references to sources appear in footnotes. 

The volume is designed to serve as a text-book, and for this reason there 
appear at the close of each chapter suggested collateral readings. And scattered 
throughout the volume there are seven maps and twenty-one illustrations. 
These collateral readings, according to Dr. Caughey, are “recommended 
literature,” rather than lists of authorities consulted by the author. For this 
reason nearly all of the citations are in English, and most of them are available 
in any good library. Brief critical and descriptive comments accompany these 
reading lists so that they should be very useful to the student interested in 
more extensive reading in Pacific Coast history. In some cases, however, the 
lists might well have been expanded, as for example in the case of “American 
Northwest Since 1846” where R. C. Clark, History of the Willamette Vailey 
(Chicago, 1927) and James Blaine Hedges, Henry Villard and the Railways 
of the Northwest (New Haven, 1930) would make good collateral reading. 
The maps are equally useful. Each map illustrates only one thing, such for 
example as “Indian Culture Areas of the Pacific Coast,” “Sea and Land 
Approaches to the North Pacific” (George Vancouver, incidentally, is not 
included here), and “Overland Trails, 1820-1849.” The illustrations are well 
selected and nicely reproduced. 

This reviewer did not discover many typographical errors or misstatements 
of facts. One might, however, point out that Annals of San Francisco was 
published in 1855 rather than 1885 (p. 312) and that “Olampali’’ (p. 278) 
is spelled Olompali. It is incorrect to state, as the author does, that the name 
“Oregon” is “derived ultimately from Jonathan Carver’s Travels” (p. 226), 
because Captain Robert Rogers petitioned the King for permission to make 
an expedition to “Ouragan” in 1765, three years before Carver made a similar 
request. It is likewise not correct to say that “the one (fragmentary) descrip- 
tion” of the first California immigrant party of 1841 came from the pen of 
John Bidwell (p. 263). At least one other account exists under the title 
Narrative of Nicholas “Cheyenne” Dawson (Overland to California in ’41 
&f °40, and Texas in ’51). Had the author made use of the Dawson Narrative 
it is quite likely that he would not have stated that Dr. John Marsh was a 
“skinflint” and that he was “evidently not very hospitable” to this immigrant 
party when it arrived at the latter’s ranch (p. 265). ““Marsh was very kind,” 
according to Dawson, and even went so far as to make “tortillas” for the 
party out of “seed wheat that he was saving to plant.” (Narrative, p. 30.) 

In tracing American efforts to secure California, as Dr. Caughey does in 
Chapter xvii, it is an error of omission not to include in this account Secretary 
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of State James Buchanan’s letter to Thomas O. Larkin, October 17, 1845, in 
which he wrote that “Whilst the President will make no effort and use no 
influence to induce California to become one of the free and. independent 
States of this Union, yet if the people should desire to unite their destiny with 
ours, they would be received as brethren, whenever this can be done without 
affording Mexico just cause of complaint.” 

There is a growing interest in western history, and the present book should 
serve to meet very definite needs. For a course in the Pacific region it will 
make an excellent text; for courses in the Western Movement and the History 
of the West it will provide helpful collateral reading. Dr. Caughey is to be 
complimented for having gathered the best fruits of the specialists and for 
presenting them in this single volume. 

Stanford University Oscar OsBuRN WINTHER 


Pioneer Settlement. Co-operative studies by twenty-six authors. Edited by 
W. L. G. Joerg. Special Publication, No. 14. (New York, American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York, 1932. vi+473 pp. $5.00). 


Pioneer Settlement, with its companion volume Pioneer Fringe, is the out- 
growth of a research program instituted by the American Geographical Society 
for the purpose of making a scientific study of the problems likely to be encoun- 
tered in the settlement of the remaining unoccupied or sparsely populated areas 
of the world. If such areas are to be peopled successfully detailed surveys are 
essential to determine (1) the actual conditions under which settlers will have 
to live and work, (2) the problems which will have to be met, and (3) the 
adjustments which will have to be made to render them productive under 
present economic conditions. 

In Pioneer Fringe Dr. Bowman laid down the principles which should 
govern such a comprehensive survey. Many of the factors affecting modern 
pioneering were discussed in relation to conditions in Western United States, 
Canada, Australasia, South Africa, Siberia, etc. Pioneer Settlement continues 
this work through a series of studies of specific areas in all parts of the world 
wherever such marginal land is available for settlement. Through these it is 
aimed to give an authoritative description of existing environmental conditions 
and of the problems they entail so that intending settlers and other interested 
parties, particularly governmental agencies, will know exactly what to expect 
and can plan accordingly. Pioneering conditions have changed since the period 
when most of the United States was settled. People are less willing to face 
the unknown or the hardships which those of earlier days met and endured. 
They are loath to leave behind the standard of living to which they have 
become accustomed, even in times of stress, to carve out new homes in the 
wilderness. The more attractive and productive regions of the world have 
long since been taken up and in the main the remaining areas available for 
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settlement present many problems which discourage rather than encourage 
occupation. Hence the results of Dr. Bowman’s program are of more than 
academic interest. 

Pioneer Settlement consists of a series of regional studies, the outcome of 
investigations made by twenty-six authors who have had personal contact with 
the regions they discuss and who are able to give first hand authoritative infor- 
mation concerning them. Each author deals with some phase or phases of a 
region, emphasizing the major problems which must be solved, if settlement 
is to be successful. Soil problems, the question of communications, the need for 
a new variety of wheat adapted to the particular climatic conditions of the 
region are typical of the questions that are raised. All parts of the world are 
not treated with equal detail. Those areas nearer the sources of emigrants 
receive more attention than those more remote. Thus, there are eight studies 
on North America, principally of Western Canada, three on South America, 
five on Africa, three on the U.S.S.R., four on the Far East, two on Australia, 
and one each on Tasmania and New Zealand. Economic, social, historical, 
agricultural, climatic and other aspects are considered. The magnitude of the 
task is apparent and there are only 433 pages in the book. Consequently, none 
of the regions are covered by complete surveys. 

The marked differences between the various regions, the contrasts both 
in environmental conditions and in opportunity for development, the wide 
variety of subjects discussed, the varied background, training, and point of 
view of the individual authors, as well as the brevity of the text, result in a 
work both uneven and varied in treatment. It can be considered by no means 
exhaustive in its analyses. Yet it includes data in convenient form which up 
to now has not been available. The studies by Voshchinin and Prasolov indicate 
the high quality of the scientific work which is being done by the Soviets, the 
results of which are scarcely known to English-speaking peoples. Ahnert’s 
contribution on Manchuria is especially good and well illustrated. 

The book marks the beginning rather than the end of an enormous task. 
It provides the nucleus to which subsequent studies of the same regions can 
be added to complete the picture of these pioneer belts, to complete the analysis 
of their problems, and to point out the lines along which development should 
take place and the adjustments that are essential to their successful development. 
It points the way towards “planned settlement” instead of the old haphazard 
economic penetration. 

Well illustrated and indexed, Pioneer Settlement maintains the standards 
for which all the publications of the American Geographical Society are well 
known. 

Scripps College Joun B. APPLETON 


Land Utilization in the Hawaiian Islands. By John Wesley Coulter. University 
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of Hawaii Research Publications No. 8. (Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 

1933. 140 pp.). 

The Hawaiian Islands have not escaped the problems of surplus agricultural 
production and marginal land utilization which in recent years have seriously 
troubled most of the principal agricultural regions of: the world. Belief that 
the commercial success of the sugar-cane industry of the Islands is largely 
dependent upon a high protective tariff and upon the continued availability of 
cheap imported labor leads one to examine the organization of the Territory’s 
agricultural industry. The withdrawal of thousands of acres of marginal 
sugar and pineapple land from use in recent years demonstrates in part that 
all crop lands in Hawaii are not as productive as frequently pictured. The 
policy of depending largely on imported meat, rice, vegetables and other 
agricultural products which might be produced at home is now being questioned 
since sugar and pineapples, the two chief commercial crops, are being marketed 
less easily than in the past. 

The partial abandonment of established types of land utilization and the 
introduction of new ones, in adjustment to changed conditions of world markets 
and revised immigration regulations as well as to natural environmental con- 
ditions, are suggested as possible general solutions to the problem. The 
necessity for making detailed studies of all aspects of land utilization in each 
of the geographic sub-regions is emphasized, however, for Hawaii is much 
less homogeneous than is commonly supposed. The present study is largely 
generalized for the island group and appropriately points the way to future 
detailed analyses on which the local solutions to the agricultural problem 
must largely depend. 

One of the most useful portions of the present study is a series of land 
utilization maps for each of the principal islands for the years 1906 and 1930. 
The early maps, showing the general distribution of forest, pasture, sugar- 
cane, rice, pineapple, taro, rubber, sisal, and waste lands, are reproduced from 
the Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii for 1906. The 1930 maps are 
compiled from various sources including records of the United States Topo- 
graphic Survey, Territorial Tax Office, Territorial Agricultural and Forestry 
Division, United States Army, and private land owners. Comparisons of the 
two sets of maps show many significant changes in land utilization occurring 
during the 24-year period, such as the enormous increase in the pineapple 
acreage at the expense of grazing lands, the great increase in forest reserves, 
and the unfortunate decline in production of such supply crops as rice and 
taro. Certain islands have undergone much more significant changes in land 
utilization than others. 

Rather detailed summaries of the factors and circumstances which led to 
the introduction of each of the principal crops in Hawaii should be of interest 
to the historical geographer. The effects of tariffs and immigration laws upon 
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the growth of the agricultural industry are emphasized. The annexation of the 
Islands to the United States is shown to have stimulated the expansion of 
agriculture to unsuitable areas which in recent years have been abandoned. 
The unwise expansion of agriculture to submarginal lands under the stimulus 
of “boom” years is a phase of the agriculture of Hawaii which has not hereto- 
fore been adequately emphasized. 

Statistics, compiled from the United States Census for 1930 and from 
Territorial sources, give the acreages and proportional areas in individual crops, 
in chief types of crops, and in other uses of the land for each island. Extensive 
footnotes assist one in obtaining more complete data on many aspects of the 
problem of land utilization not only in Hawaii but also in other areas. 

University of California at Los Angeles Currorp M. Z1grer 


“To Markie’: The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams. 
From the originals in The Huntington Library; edited and with an intro- 
duction by Avery Craven. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. 
vii+91 pp. $1.50). 

The latest of The Huntington Library publications presenting material from 
the collections of the Library and issued in co-operation with the Harvard 
University Press is this delightful little volume of letters from Robert E. Lee 
to a distant cousin, Martha Custis Williams, who was also a first cousin of 
Mrs. Lee. The collection consists of thirty-nine letters written between Sep- 
tember, 1844, and August, 1870. Of the twenty-five letters written before 
the Civil War, seven are from New York where Lee was engaged in work 
on the harbor fortifications, thirteen are from West Point during the years Lee 
was Superintendent of the United States Military Academy (September 1, 
1852-March 31, 1855), and the remaining five are from such scattered places 
as Mexico City, Arlington, Baltimore, and Fort Mason, Texas. The fourteen 
post-war letters were written from various points in Virginia, but chiefly from 
Lexington, the seat of Washington College of which Lee was president after 
the war. No letters for the period of the war are included. 

It is not surprising that military problems and public affairs find very little 
place in these letters to Miss Williams — “Dearest Markie,” as Lee addressed 
her. Except for a brief discussion of progress in the ratification of the peace 
treaty at the close of the war with Mexico, and some comment in the letter of 
January 22, 1861, on the approaching civil strife, the content of the letters 
is largely news of friends and relatives. The chief value of the letters is the 
additional light they throw on the character and personality of General Lee. 
As Professor Craven states in his introduction, the letters “give us no new 
Robert E. Lee. They only bring out certain traits already well known but 
not always properly emphasized” (vi). They reveal his humor, his love of 
young people, his sympathy, his kindliness and thoughtfulness, his humility, and 
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above all, his deep faith and trust in God “who never afflicts us unnecessarily, 
or punishes us without a merciful purpose” (66). Though the post-war letters 
show a continued interest on Lee’s part in young folks and their prospects for 
marriage, they are much more somber and contain definite evidence of Lee’s 
weariness with life. 

Professor Craven has done his editorial work with great care and has 
supplied in footnotes much helpful information. The letters as printed contain 
a few misspellings and other minor errors. All of these may be in the originals 
but as this is in no way indicated the reader is left in doubt. 

University of California at Los Angeles BRAINERD DyYER 


Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala. By Dorothy Popenoe. Biographical 
introduction by Thomas Barbour. (Cambridge, The Harvard University 
Press, 1933. xiv-+-74 pp. $1.50). 

This book is, as printed, a memorial to its author. The late Mrs. Popenoe, 
a joyous and indefatigable botanist, archaeologist, and antiquarian, prepared 
it as a guidebook “for visitors to the ruined capitol of Guatemala who have not 
had the opportunity to read the early chronicles.” 

The booklet describes the conquest, the founding of the earlier capitol at 
Almolonga, the removal to Antigua (1543), and the earthquake of 1773 that 
caused abandonment of the latter city. The rest of the work describes Antigua 
as it is today, by streets and buildings. There are notes as to the history of 
the buildings and as to notable persons associated with them. Quotations from 
contemporary writers, and drawings by the author, add to the interest. 

Though the work is accurate enough historically, it does not supplant the 
formal studies. But historians will join the reviewer in wishing that all tourists 
might see foreign lands and cultures only with such loving and informed 
guidance. And would that all of us, at thirty-three, might have created, and 
earned, so pleasant a memorial. 


University of California at Los Angeles RoLaAND Dennis Hussey 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932. A Bibliography by Frank 
Monaghan. (New York, The New York Public Library, 1933. xxii+-114 
pp. $1.00). An excellent bibliography alphabetically arranged and containing 
1806 entries. It is prefaced by an informative introduction and followed by 
an index of places, persons and important subjects. 


A History of the Church in Venezuela, 1810-1930. By Mary Watters. (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. ix-++-260 pp. $3.00). 
A well documented story of the church in the colonial days and through the 
dificult times under the various regimes since independence. 
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Thomas Hill: Twentieth President of Harvard. By William G. Land. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. vi++263 pp. $2.50). A narrative of 
the life of Thomas Hill, a theologian and scientist who was president for the 
years from 1862 to 1868. 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest: A Study of Political, Social, and 
Economic Development, 1788-1812. By Beverley W. Bond, Jr. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. ix+543 pp. $3.50). A thoroughgoing pres- 
entation of the many-sided development of the region in its first quarter 
century. 


Our Earliest Colonial Settlements, Their Diversities of Origin and Later 
Characteristics. By Charles M. Andrews. (New York, New York University 
Press, 1933. vi+-179 pp. $2.50). An interpretative study, by a master in the 
field of the colonial undertakings of the first half of the seventeenth century. 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of State, 
and with the War Office and the Treasury, 1763-1775. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter, volume 1 (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1933. Vi+735 pp. $5.00). A collection of materials of the utmost importance 
for the pre-Revolutionary period. Admirably edited and documented. 


The National Workshops: A Study in the French Revolution of 1848. By 
Donald ‘Cope McKay. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. 
xxvi+191 pp. $2.50). A carefully prepared monograph, dealing primarily 
with the political phases of the institution. 


Treaties Defeated by the Senate: A Study of the Struggle between President 
and Senate over the Conduct of Foreign Relations. By W. Stull Holt. 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. vi+-328 pp. $3.00). The 
opening chapter tells of the origins of the conflict; the remaining nine chap- 
ters deal chronologically with important contests, the last being an extensive 
discussion of the Versailles Treaty. 





Comment and Historical News 


Henry Bonp REsTarRICK, president of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 
first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Hawaii, and author, died on December 
8 at the age of 78. Among his most recent publications was Sun Yat Sen, 
Liberator of China (1931). 

Archer Butler Hulbert, eminent historian of the routes of westward migra- 
tion in the United States, died on December 24 at the age of 60. Among his 
numerous works were the sixteen volume series on Historic Highways of 
America (1902-1905), Soil: Its Influence on the History of the United States 
(1930), and Forty-Niners: the Chronicle of the California Trail which was 
awarded the Atlantic Monthly non-fiction prize of five thousand dollars in 
1931. Since 1919 he had been professor of history at Colorado College and 
since 1925 Director of the Stewart Commission on Western History of Colo- 
rado College. In this latter capacity he edited a six volume series on T'ransconti- 
nental Trails, and at the time of his death was engaged in work on another 
series, Overland to the Pacific, three volumes of which had been published. 

Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, for many years professor of history at the University 
of Michigan and, since 1929, associated with Yale University in a similar 
capacity, died on January 21 at the age of 56. Professor Phillips, a native of 
Georgia, was a distinguished student of the ante-bellum South and had written 
numerous books in that field. His Life and Labor in the Old South received 
the Little, Brown and Company prize in 1929 for the best unpublished work 
on American history. He was also the editor of many volumes of correspondence, 
records, and documents relating to the South including Plantation and Frontier 
Documents (2 vols., 1909) and Florida Plantation Records (1927). 

Charles Ramsdell Lingley, for more than twenty-five years a member of the 
history department of Dartmouth College, died on January 30 at the age of 


56. The best known of his writings was his widely used college text, Since the 
Civil War. 


SHIPBUILDING, fur trading, and Indian affairs furnish the content of the 
January number of The Washington Historical Quarterly. “Russian Ship- 
building in the American Colonies” is described by Clarence L. Andrews who 
points out the fact that Russia launched 22 vessels from their ways in their 
American possessions during the years they held Alaska. The beginnings appear 
to have been in 1792 when Baranof received instructions and materials for the 
construction of a ship which he laid out on a 66 foot keel. From that time the 
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building of both sailing craft, and ultimately steamers, proceeded until the 
decade of the sixties when Russia withdrew from the American coast. Walter 
N. Sage gives many interesting details with regard to “Life at a Fur Trading 
Post in British Columbia a Century Ago.” He describes the buildings, the diffi- 
culties of transportation between posts, the routine of the trading business, the 
food, amusements, and social and economic conditions of the officers, clerks 
and men at the various outposts. The Fort Langley journal and many other 
journals, letters, and narratives have been drawn upon for the details of his 
paper. J. Orin Oliphant tells of “The Library of Archibald McKinlay, Oregon 
Fur Trader,” giving lists of the books and magazines making up the collection 
that was sent out to McKinlay who was stationed at Fort Walla Walla in 
1845. An article on Chief Lawyer of the Nez Percés is contributed by J. F. 
Santee, and Harry Hobucket writes on “Quillayute Indian Tradition.” Under 
“Documents” is printed a journal of occurrences at Nisqually in 1870. 


Two ADDRESSES delivered at the annual meeting of the Oregon Historical 
Society, Portland, October 28, 1933, feature The Oregon Historical Quarterly 
for December, 1933: “Universal Approach to History Study,” by Elbert D. 
Thomas, United States Senator from Utah and formerly teacher of history 
and political science at the University of Utah; and “Oregon’s Century of 
Education,” by Robert H. Down, teacher of history at Franklin High school, 
Portland. Henry E. Reed, director of the Oregon Historical Society, contributes 
an article on “William Johnson,” “a British subject and retired servant of 
Hudson’s Bay Company”’, who “‘is entitled to the honor of having been the first 
white to settle permanently on the site of Portland ;” F. W. Howay, authority 
on maritime history of the northwest, an article on “Brig Owhyhee in the 
Columbia, 1827;” B. A. Thaxter, principal of the Couch school, Portland, 
writes of “Scientists in Early Oregon;” the next item is Harvey Robbins’ 
“Journal of Rogue River War, 1855,” with introduction and notes; followed 
by the concluding installment, with notes, of Avery Sylvester’s journal, ““Voyages 
of the Pallas and Chenamus, 1843-45.” 


AN ESPECIALLY VALUABLE number of the Quarterly of the California 
Historical Society is that for December, 1933. ‘““The Memoirs of Theodor 
Cordua— The Pioneer of New Mecklenburg in the Sacramento Valley” are 
translated and edited by Erwin G. Gudde. Here is one of the comparatively 
rare contemporary sources for the history of California preceding the discovery 
of gold. Theodor Cordua was born in 1796 near Laaga in Mecklenburg. After 
many vicissitudes in other parts of the world, in the course of which he made 
and lost at least one fortune, he finally settled in 1841 where Marysville now 
stands. In California he spent the stirring decade from 1841 to 1852. The 
original manuscript left by him is still in the possession of the Cordua family 
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in Germany. This installment forms the tenth chapter in Cordua’s autobiog- 
raphy which the editor hopes to publish in the near future. Following items are 
“Condemned Bar in 1849,” an excerpt from the journal of a Boston pharmacist, 
Erastus Saurin Holden, written in 1849 while at the mines at Condemned Bar, 
in what is now Placer County, and edited by the pioneer’s son, E. D. Holden; 
“Antonio Melendrez, Nemesis of William Walker in Baja California,” 
contributed by James Mitchell Clarke; “The First Ore from ‘Washoe,’ ” from 
the reminiscences of Mahlon Dickerson Fairchild, which throws light upon 
the status of quartz mining in 1859; “The French Consulate in California, 
1843-1856,” from the Moerenhout Documents (continued from the June, 
1933, number), translated and annotated by Abraham P. Nasatir; and a check 
list of recent publications relating to California and the West. 


THREE ARTICLES appear in the New Mexico Historical Review for January. 
A. B. Bender gives a useful survey of the numerous “Government Explorations 
in the Territory of New Mexico, 1846-1859”, beginning with the expeditions 
of Colonel Kearny and his associates in 1846 and 1847 and ending with the 
trips of Macomb, Steen, Claiborne, Jackson, Lazelle, and Gordon in 1859. 
Lansing B. Bloom contributes a second installment of “Bourke on the South- 
west”, the account being taken largely from the notebooks of Captain John G. 
Bourke, U.S.A. and dealing with the Southwest in the period of the 1870's. 
Frederic A. Culmer writes of “Marking the Santa Fe Trail.” His material 
is drawn for the most part from manuscripts from the files of Abiel Leonard, 
preserved at Columbia, Missouri, and emanating from the commissioners en- 
gaged in marking the road in the 1820's. 


Continuations of “A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the 
Personnel of its Defenders” by Amelia Williams ; and of the “Diary of Adolphus 
Sterne,” edited by Harriet Smither, appear in the January number of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. William Ransom Hogan also contributes a bio- 
graphical sketch of Henry Austin, a first cousin of the empresario Stephen F. 
Austin. Born in New Haven, Henry followed the sea in his young manhood, 
then engaged in business in New York and New Haven. In 1825 he sailed 
for Mexico but, before the end of the decade, had turned his adventurous steps 


to Texas where he played a part in the varying fortunes of the province, republic, 
and state until his death in 1852. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP of H. E. Bolton, C. O. Sauer, and A. L. 
Kroeber, there has been appearing from the University of California Press a 
new series with the title /bero-A mericana, having as its purpose the study of His- 
panic American cultures, with especial reference to the Pacific rim of the 
Southwestern United States and Northwestern Mexico. In the years 1932 and 
1933 the following numbers were issued in the series: 
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Number 1, by C. O. Sauer and Donald Brand, Aztatlan, 1932, presented 
the discovery of an advanced culture with Toltec Mayan affinities on the 
Culiacan River. Comparison of the ruins with the reports of his conquest by 
Nujfio de Guzman indicates that this culture persisted until the advent of the 
Spanish colonizers. 

Number 2, by Ralph L. Beals, The Comparative Ethnology of Northern 
Mexico before 1750, 1932, gives the substance of the colonial literature on 
the subject down to the time of the Jesuit Expulsion, 1767. Numerous charts 
display the distribution of individual traits and products, serving as a basis 
for recognition of numerous intrusion alongside autochthonous developments. 
Several South American and Pueblo traits are thus here first recognized. 

Number 3, by Carl O. Sauer, The Road to Cibola, 1933, reconstructs the 
routes of exploration of northwestern New Spain. The conclusion reached is 
that the one route followed into the northwest became the main colonial high- 
way. Sauer disagrees with conventional historical views on the route of Cabeza 
de Vaca and Fray Marcos, as he has traced the routes in the field and the 
characteristics of the aboriginal settlements. Unpublished contemporary docu- 
ments, referring especially to the expedition of Francisco de Ybarra, form an 
Appendix. 

Number 4, by Paul S. Taylor, 4 Spanish-American Peasant Community, 
Arandas in Jalisco, Mexico, 1933, is a sociologic-economic type study of a rural 
area which preserves institutions and traits of colonial days. The parish records 
are used to study the contrasts between the population and occupations of the 
past and the present. 

Number 6, by Ralph L. Beals, The Acaxee, 1933, is an historic-ethnographic 
study relating to the notorious cannibal Indians of the mountains of Durango; 
it is based on several detailed accounts by early Jesuit missionaries which pro- 
vide data adequate for the evaluation and classification of their culture. 

Numbers 5 and 7, have been announced for immediate publication. They 
consist of studies by Carl O. Sauer on The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes 
and Languages in Northwestern Mexico, and by Lesley Byrd Simpson on The 
Administration of the Indians of Mexico. The latter will consist of two parts, 
one a reproduction of the important Laws of Burgos, and the second on The 
Civil Congregations of Indians, chiefly as instituted in Hidalgo. 


AN ARTICLE entitled “The Expansion of Russia” by George Vernadsky has 
appeared in the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
In a short space Mr. Vernadsky has given a remarkably complete picture of 
Russian expansion in Asia. Like everything that comes from his pen, his study 
reveals enormous erudition and is replete with relevant details. Mr. Vernadsky 
places himself squarely on the Eurasian point of view and follows the theories 
of the Russian geographer Santzky that the division of Russia into European 
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and Asiatic is obsolete. Russia is one geographic entity, a subcontinent, in which 
the center of gravity of the population is moving steadily eastward. The center 
of the population of Russia in the nineteenth century was near Kaluga (36° 
E. of Greenwich). According to Mendeleyev in 1897 it was around Tambov 
(41° E. of Greenwich), and Mr. Vernadsky thinks it is now near Saratov on 
the Volga (46° E.). The center of the habitable area is, according to Men- 
deleyev, Omsk (74° E.), so this process is far from completion. It explains 
the rapid colonization of Siberia, rapid even compared to America, as the author 
points out. Indeed, in 1662 the white population of Siberia was 70,000 and in 
1783 about 1,000,000. The corresponding figures for the United States are 
200,000 in 1690 and 3,200,000 in 1789. Neither did the tempo slacken. From 
3,000,000 in 1851 the population of Siberia jumped to 11,000,000 in 1914, 
and Mr. Vernadsky puts the present figure at 18,000,000. The result was the 
rapid rise of cities, particularly under the Soviet regime: Nizhni-Novgorod 
passes from 100,000 inhabitants to 300,000 between 1911 and the present 
day; Stalingrad from 100,000 to 145,000; Novosibirsk from 5000 in 1898 
to 125,000 in 1929. Mr. Vernadsky does not mention Sverdlovsk, with a popu- 
lation said to be about 400,000. He rightly points out that all through history 
the Russian people seemed to be particularly fitted for such colonization and 
for living peacefully with the natives: ““The Statute of the Native Population, 
promulgated by the Russian Imperial Government in 1822 was certainly a 
masterpiece of colonial legislation,” providing for considerable social and ad- 
ministrative autonomy of the native tribes in Siberia. The Five Year Plan 
with its industrial and agricultural development of Siberia will probably open 
a new era for that region. 


THE LEADING ARTICLE in the January number of The American His- 
torical Review is the presidential address delivered by Charles A. Beard 
before the American Historical Association in December, 1933. Under the 
title “Written History as an Act of Faith” he analyzes the conceptions of history 
prevalent in the past and shows their fallacies. He asserts that there are only 
three broad conceptions of history possible: that history is chaos, that history 
moves around in a kind of cycle, and that history progresses in some direction. 
He confronts the individual historian with the necessity of self examination 
and the choice — as an act of faith — of the frame of reference according to which 
he will write. Accompanying this address is printed a letter from the distin- 
guished historian Signor Benedetto Croce addressed to Dr. Beard, in which 
he discusses the present state of historiography. Abbott Emerson Smith con- 
tributes a study of ““The Transportation of Convicts to the American Colonies 
in the Seventeenth Century;” and Samuel Flagg Bemis gives an interesting 
interpretation of “Washington’s Farewell Address: a Foreign Policy of Inde- 
pendence.” Under “Notes and Suggestions” Fred Morrow Fling reports on the 
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Seventh International Congress of Historical Science at Warsaw in August, 
1933; and Nathaniel Wright Stephenson discusses ‘“The Romantics and George 
Washington.” In the department of ‘‘Documents” are printed a number of 
extracts from letters selected from the correspondence of James Gordon Bennett 
and illustrating the relations of the press to military secrets during the Civil 
War. 


THE DECEMBER, 1933, ISSUE of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
gives much space to fur trade and the Indians. Harold A. Innes gives a general 
discussion of the “Interrelation between the Fur Trade of Canada and the 
United States,” dealing with the French-English rivalry before 1763 as well 
as the later development under English and American control. Besides showing 
relationships, he points out many differences in conditions and functioning of 
the trade in the two parts of the continent. R. S. Cotterill presents an excellent 
study of “Federal Indian Management in the South, 1789-1825.” Aside from 
printed sources he draws heavily upon the Indian Office records. ‘““Thomas §. 
Twiss, Indian Agent on The Upper Platte, 1855-1861” by Alban W. Hoopes 
is a sketch of an official who took up his duties in the land of the Sioux, Cheyenne 
and Arapaho at a particularly difficult time, and whose trials were made greater 
by the attitude of army officers bent on severely punitive measures. One turns 
to more recent history in the discussion of ““Tennessee Politics and the Agrarian 
Revolt, 1886-1896,” by Daniel M. Robson. Under “Notes and Documents” 
are two contributions. One has to do with “The Middle West in 1837” and 
consists of translations from the notes of an Italian count Francesco Arese 
who made a trip in 1837 down the Ohio, up the Mississippi and Missouri, 
thence crossing the plains to Green Bay and returning to the East by way of the 
Great Lakes. The other document is a letter from Robert Hamilton Smyth, 
an Irishman, to John Jay asking that a grant of land be made to him in Ken- 
tucky where he might bring his numerous friends, relations and dependents and 
make a settlement of New Ireland. 


A piscussion of “Brazil as a Field for Historical Study”, by William R. 
Shepherd, is the opening article in The Hispanic American Historical Review 
for November, 1933. The author comments on the fact that although its 
frontiers touch eight other nations and three European colonies, and although 
the sources are available for the description of an “origin and development of 
extraordinary character,” Brazil is alone among the important nations of the 
new world in having no comprehensive treatise on its past. In the same number 
Clifford B. Casey describes ‘“The Creation and Development of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union,” and Charmion Clair Shelby edits, with an introduction, a series 
of documents relating to “Projected French Attacks upon the Northeastern 
Frontier of New Spain, 1719-1721.”’ These documents are translations from 
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French archival material and concern two projects which were broached as a 
result of the war between France and Spain precipitated in 1719. Under “Notes 
and Comments” Philip Ainsworth Means writes an appreciation of Zelia 
Nuttall, well known archaeologist and historian of Mexico and the Pacific Coast, 
who died in April, 1933. The bibliographical section contains a “Descriptive 
Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of the Duke University Library,” by 
Alan K. Manchester, and a continuation of the “Descriptive Calendar of South 


American Manuscripts in the Northwestern University Library,” by Jac 
Nachbin. 


AMONG THE INTERESTING ARTICLES in The Catholic Historical Review, 
January, 1934, is one by William E. McDonald dealing with “The Pious 
Fund of the Californias.” This article reviews briefly the early history of the 
Pious Fund, a large sum of money contributed by pious Christians for the sup- 
port of missionary work in the Californias. It also shows how the management of 
the Fund has been shifted because of revolutions and wars; and how Californias’ 
claim upon the Fund has brought the subject of settlement before national and 
international tribunals. The final agreement between United States and Mexico 
in regard to the Fund is still unsettled. The other articles in this Review also 
entice the historian: “Christian Thought and Economic Policy,” by Constance 
E. McGuire; “Efforts Made by Religious Groups to Maintain Peace in Early 
New York,” by Paul Kiniery; and “The Myth of the ‘French Scheme for the 
Enslavement of American Catholics’ (1783-1784),” by Jules A. Baisnée. 


MUCH VALUABLE MATERIAL is embodied in the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1933. This volume of over 200 pages is 
edited by Esson M. Gale, formerly of the University of California, now of the 
Salt Revenue Administration, at Shanghai. Aside from a considerable section 
devoted to book reviews, and sections giving Sinological notes, acquisitions of 
the Library, and a list of members, the contents include the following: “‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual General Meeting” (held in June, 1933) ; “Early Chinese 
Travellers and their Successors” (Address at the inaugural of the new building 
of the Royal Asiatic Society), by Wu Lien-teh; “The Worship of Earth in 
Ancient China,” by Carl Whiting Bishop; “Loyang as the National Capital,” 
by John C. Ferguson; “The Philosophy of Tai Tung-Yiian,” by Mansfield 
Freeman ; ““T’ai Miao, a Description of the Supreme Hall of Sacrifices of the 
Forbidden City,” by Emil S. Fischer; “Further Notes on the History of the 
Days of the Week,” by Herbert Chatley; ““The Translation of the Fragments 
of the Nestorian Writings in China,” by P. Y. Saeki; “The Origin of Loess,” 
by John B. Penniston; “Some Chinese Sources for the Study of Northeastern 
Asia,” by Esson M. Gale; “The Travels of Emperor Mu,” by Chéng Té-k’un; 
and “Notes sur les Alphabets Lii du Yiinnan et les Dénominations Ethnique 
Données aux T’ay,” by Jean Rispaud, Capitaine d’Infanterie coloniale. 
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CoNCRETE PROGRESS in Far Eastern Studies is shown in the recent summary 
of the Council of Learned Societies for 1933. A co-operative program of two 
committees of the Council — the Committee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies 
and the Committee on Japanese Studies — gives promise of stimulating research 
and publication as well as encouraging the study of the languages, and making 
the work of oriental scholars available in the West. Under Arthur W. Hummel 
a training center will be organized in the Library of Congress, and American 
scholars will engage upon the preparation of Contributions toward a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Ch’ing Dynasty. Negotations are also under way for 
the translation of selected sections of Dynastic Histories of China. In April the 
Fifth Conference on Far Eastern Studies was held in New York with about 
seventy persons attending; and a Summer Session in Far Eastern Studies seems 
to be assured at the University of California in the summer of 1934. This will 
be the second session of the kind, the first having been held at Harvard in 1932. 


AMONG BOOKS APPEARING in 1933 by historians in the Pacific area we note 
the following: 4 merican Constitutional History, by Erik McKinley Eriksson 
of the University of Southern California in collaboration with David N. Rowe 
(New York, W. W. Norton) ; The Public Career of William M. Evarts, by 
Brainerd Dyer of the University of California at Los Angeles ( University of 
California Press) ; History of the Pacific Coast, by John Walton Caughey of 
the University of California at Los Angeles (Los Angeles, published by the 


author. Reviewed in the present issue of the Pacific Historical Review) ; Russia — 
and Asia, by A. Lobanov Rostovsky of the University of California at Los 
Angeles (New York, Macmillan); Colonial Hispanic America, by Charles 
E. Chapman of the University of California (New York, Macmillan) ; His- 
tory, Psychology, and Culture, by Alexander Goldenweiser of the University 
of Oregon (New York, Alfred A. Knopf) ; Spanish Exploration in the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, by Henry R. Wagner of San Marino, California (Santa Ana, 
California, Fine Arts Press) ; Volume IV of the Quivira Society Publications 
edited by George P. Hammond of the University of Southern California, the 
volume being the History of New Mexico by Gaspar Perez de Villagra (Alcala, 
1610), translated by Gilberto Espinosa with introduction and notes by F. W. 
Hodge of the Southwest Museum at Los Angeles (Los Angeles, The Quivira 
Society ). 


Items under Comment and Historical News have been contributed by Louis 
K. Koontz, Herbert I. Priestley, David K. Bjork, John W. Caughey, A. 
Lobanov Rostovsky, and Brainerd Dyer. 
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